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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


OLD  Captain  Kidd  was  not  exactly  a  great  man.  Alone 
he  pirated  the  ocean  lanes  taking  toll  of  ships,  gold, 
and  precious  jewels.  Can  you  imagine  him  breaking  open  a 
chest  of  Pieces  of  Eight  and  grumbling,**!  wish  it  were  fruit”. 

In  those  days  riches  could  not  buy  fruit  nor  vegetables  iji  the 
winter . . .  nor  far  at  sea.  Today,  chefs  open  cans  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  all  over  the  world  every  day  in  the  year.  Heekin 
salutes  the  canning  industry  for  its  contribution  to  the  meal- 
time  happiness  of  the  world— and  extends  to  you  a  personal 
service  that  actually  interests  itself  in  the  problems  of  your 
business.  Can  the  Heekin  Research  Department  help  you? 
No  obligation. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 

i 

I 

I 

i 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  makinfi^  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  &  A. 
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Conned  Food  displays  con  spook . . . 
V,  but  in  o  subtle  tonqu*  moro  fo^coful 
i  —th*  pOM'orfuf  lun9uo9o  oF  sw^^ostioa 
ver  ottompt  to  soM  a  women  on  itnm 
"inner  voico"  soid  to  buy  onother? 
■f!  Instead,  cosh  in  on  her  "intuition" 
.  ys  that  tell  her  what  you  wont  her 
thot  moke  her 
good., 


"  ^  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis- 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

ISTORY  REPEATS — Happening  to  get  out  a 
copy  of  “The  Trade”  of  November  5th,  1897 — 
almost  40  years  old-^we  read  with  interest  the 
Editorial  written  by  the  writer’s  Father;  may  be  you 
will,  too.  You  know  when  the  banks  all  blew  up  in 
March,  ’33,  they  begged  the  Government  to  save  them ; 
and  it  did.  So  well,  in  fact,  that  they  are  in  better 
condition  today  than  ever  before  in  history,  i.e.,  more 
powerful  for  mischief.  And  we  mean  just  that.  But 
read  the  editorial,  which  was  headed: 

“BUSINESS  AND  THE  ELECTIONS 

“The  annual  test  of  the  condition  of  the  body  politic  has  been 
made,  and  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  barometer,  we  may  be 
able  to  decide  as  to  what  the  opinion  of  the  American  people 
is  on  the  promises  of  the  past  year.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  consensus  of  the  American-  mind  upon  any  subject  of  impor¬ 
tance  has  a  vast  bearing  on  the  business  situation,  and  in  any 
question  where  the  dispute  enters  the  field  of  politics,  fall  elec¬ 
tions  are  the  test  of  that  public  opinion.  Judging  by  the  verdict 
of  last  Tuesday,  it  would  seem  that  the  American  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  prosperity  that 
has  been  meted  out  to  them.  In  other  words,  they  believe  that 
the  good  fortune  of  the  past  year,  and  the  higher  prices  on  all 
products,  have  been  the  result  of  an  act  of  God  and  not  of  the 
political  managers.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  inclination, 
even  among  the  Republican  papers  and  our  foreign  journalistic 
advisers,  to  construe  it  as  meaning  that  Bryanism  is  not  dead, 
and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  a  severe  comment  by  the  people  on  the 
editorials  of  our  great  daily  papers,  which  for  the  past  six 
months  have  been  assuring  us  that  it  was  dead.  It  would  seem 
to  be  another  case  of  John  Barleycorn. 

“For  ourselves,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  producers  of  the 
United  States,  who  by  all  odds  constitute  the  American  people, 
are  using  their  own  judgment  sufficiently  to  not  be  misled  by 
the  meretricious  promises  of  prosperity.  We  maintain  that 
business  depends  upon  two  things ;  the_  energy  of  a  people  in 
producing  whatever  is  conductive  to  comfort  in  life,  and  then 
the  necessary  means  of  rapidly  distributing  those  productions. 
Promises  may  do  for  children  until  the  children  learn  that  these 
promises  are  not  kept,  and  the  average  American  man  has 
become  too  cynical  with  regard  to  his  fellow  man  to  believe 
that  the  acts  of  any  person  or  class  of  persons  are  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people.  It  is  the  business  of  a  people  to  see  that 
means  is  provided  by  their  government  for  the  distribution  of 
their  products,  for  until  this  is  systematically  and  perennially 
accomplished  all  other  legislation  must  fail  to  bring  happiness 
to  an  active  people.  We  have  been  waiting  for  one  year  for  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  party,  to  promulgate  his  views  of  a  currency  or  currency 
reform,  which  the  people  were  so  loudly  promised  as  much  as 
four  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  great  congressional  silver 
agitation.  We  observe  that  Secretary  Gage  has  just  issued  his 
proposition  looking  to  a  currency  reform.  There  is  nothing 
radical  about  his  views.  In  a  general  sense,  the  only  fault  to 
find  with  it  is  that  it  is  too  conservative,  but  there  rings  through 
it  the  one  note  that  is  becoming  monotonous  in  our  financial 


history.  The  only  persons  that  we  can  see  that  would  be  bene- 
fitted  by  the  methods  proposed  by  Secretary  Gage  are  the 
National  Banks.  Currency  reform  seems  to  be  for  the  relief 
of  the  National  Banks,  not  for  the  relief  of  the  producers,  and 
it  does  not  take  a  prophet  to  truthfully  fortell  that  such  a 
course  of  procedure  is  certain  to  result  in  disaster  for  the 
country. 

“The  problem  simply  stated,  without  partisan  politics  or 
prejudice  is  simply  this:  Given  an  active  people,  such  as  the 
Americans  are,  with  fullest  opportunities  for  production, 
nothing  is  needed  to  give  them  a  steadily  increasing  happiness 
but  equal  facilities  of  distribution  of  these  products.  That  is 
material  life,  as  it  exists  today  under  the  highest  civilization, 
is  only  a  matter  of  the  enjoyment  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
productions  of  human  energy  exerted  to  its  fullest  extent.  There¬ 
fore,  legislation  to  benefit  the  producer  should  be  the  first 
consideration  of  every  government,  but  more  especially  that  of 
a  great  commonwealth.  Therefore,  to  devote  attention  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  an  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  money  lending 
classes  is  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  producing  classes, 
because  it  is  certain  that  where  money  lenders  are  benefitted 
producers  pay  the  expense  of  the  benefit  in  one  way  or  another. 
To  lessen  the  tax  on  banking  is  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  that 
extent,  and  that  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  an  increased 
tax  in  some  way  upon  the  producers. 

“Let  us  reverse  the  consideration  of  this.  We  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  banker  in  the  United  States  who  will  deny  that 
to  improve  the  general  condition  and  estate  of  the  producers 
will  benefit  every  one,  bankers  included.  So,  if  Secretary  Gage 
had  the  problem  placed  in  this  simple  form:  To  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  producers  is  to  benefit  every  one;  to  legislate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bankers,  or  money  lenders,  is  to  benefit 
that  class  only  at  the  expense  of  the  producer;  he  should  not 
need  two  minutes  to  decide  in  what  direction  his  patriotic  duty 
lies.  But  this  has  never  been  done  in  the  past  and  will  not  be 
done  in  the  future.  It  is  regarded  almost  as  an  essential  action 
of  political  economy  to  favor  the  money  always,  and  the  money 
lender  insists  upon  this  as  a  natural  law,  and  speaking  strongly 
to  the  point  he  bluffs  the  whole  people  and  the  government  by 
threatening  to  withdraw  his  money  from  the  channels  of  busi¬ 
ness.  These  threats  are  persistently  made  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  on  every  occasion  until  the  people  of  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  cower  beneath  the  lash  of  this  financial 
whip.  ‘Capital  is  timid,’  ‘Capital  will  leave  country,’  ‘Capital 
will  lose  confidence,’  and  a  hundred  other  exclamations  of  the 
same  kind  have  the  changes  rung  incessantly  upon  them  till 
they  create  a  melody  more  affecting  than  ‘Rosseau’s  Dream,’ 
which  we  believe  is  as  well  known  as  the  ‘Dead  March  in  Saul.’ 

“In  the  first  place  money  is  not  taxed,  under  the  plea  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  tax  its  own  issue  of  currency.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  under  our  system  of 
finance,  money  not  only  is  property,  but  the  most  powerful 
property  in  the  country.  Ever  since  the  war  the  National  Banks 
have  been  favored  by  the  government  to  an  extent  that  allows 
them  to  steadily  make  almost  compound  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
Yet,  as  they  find  that  the  value  of  United  States  bonds  increases 
with  the  payment  of  the  National  debt,  they  threaten  to  go  out 
of  business  unless  the  government  takes  some  action  for  their 
relief.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  Secretary  Gage’s  proposition 
to  reduce  the  tax  to  one-half  of  its  present  amount.  His  entire 
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proposition  is  only  a  diluted  form  of  what  was  known  three 
years  ago  as  the  “Baltimore  plan  for  the  reform  of  currency.” 
This  so  called  Baltimore  plan  was  purely  and  simply  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  turn  over  to  the  National  Banks  the  entire  financial 
power  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  were 
concerned,  without  charge;  with  almost  no  responsibility,  and 
apparently  with  no  revenue  whatever  to  the  government  as  a 
i-esult. 

“Now  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  shown  it  is,  that  the  producers 
have  to  pay  for  all  favors  granted  to  the  money  lenders,  it  must 
follow  that  business  will  suffer  from  the  adoption  of  any  such 
propositions  as  these.  Secretary  Gage,  among  other  things, 
suggests  the  issuing  ofT)onds  of  low  value,  $50  to  $100  carrying 
interest  at  2%  per  cent.  We  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be 
the  very  best  of  policy  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  of 
the  value  of  $10  and  $20  to  an  amount  aggi’egating  a  half 
billion  of  dollars,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  In  a  period  of 
money  scarcity  such  bonds  could  be  used  as  currency,  and 
answer  in  all  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  yet  they  would  never 
rest  on  the  market  as  an  inflation  of  the  currency.  We  desire 
excedingly  to  see  business  active  and  remain  so  throughout  the 
Republic,  as  the  continued  existence  of  our  institutions  unques¬ 
tionably  depends  upon  the  industry  of  our  people.  When  this 
industry  becomes  lax  we  may  look  for  dissatisfaction  among 
all  classes,  and  with  such  dissatisfaction  there  will  crop  out  the 
ambitions  of  unscrupulous  military  and  other  demagogues,  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  their  personal  advantage. 
Our  only  excuse  for  this  consideration  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  canned  goods  business  has  its  place  among  the  industries  of 
the  country;  that  our  packers,  can  makers  and  allied  interests 
are  essentially  producers,  and  that  it  is  their  business  to  be 
informed  upon  the  influences  that  are  affecting  our  country  and 
its  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  call  their  attention  to 
these  things.” 

*  ♦  * 

We  have  frequently  plagerized  “the  old  gentleman’s” 
contention  that  the  whole  fabric  of  business  and  finance 
depends  upon  production,  and  that  all  other  callings, 
banks  and  all  else,  of  necessity  follow  after,  and  can 
but  reflect  the  condition  of  the  producers.  That  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  40  years  ago.  The  banks  whined, 
in  March,  ’33,  that  if  they  were  not  saved  all  business 
would  collapse.  The  very  reverse  was  the  real  truth 
under  the  present  Individually  owned  and  operated 
banking  system,  and  which  was  strengthened  as  showm. 
It  is  not  begging  now,  but  attempting  to  dictate,  and 
its  millions  of  slaves  are  eagerly  supporting  it.  But 
there  are  other  millions  who  now  understand  the 
insidious  operation  of  this  banking  system,  and  who 
are  working  to  undo  it.  Until  it  is  rooted  out  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  there  can  be  no  safety  in  this  country, 
nor  in  any  other.  There  can  be  no  half-way  measures : 
there  must  be  one  bank,  and  that  operated  by  the 
Government,  like  our  Post  Office. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  still  rebel  against  such 
a  suggestion,  let  us  quote  a  circular  published  during 
the  1893  election  (the  McKinley-Bryan,  16-to-l  silver 
debate)  and  quoted  in  Fr.  Coughlin’s  Social  Justice. 
This  circular  was  issued  by  the  bankers  to  their 
members : 

“We  authorize  our  loan  agents  in  the  Western 
States  to  loan  funds  on  real  estate  to  fall  due  on 
September  1st,  1894,  and  at  no  time  thereafter. 
On  September  1st,  1894,  we  will  not  renew  our 
loans  under  any  consideration.  We  will  foreclose 
and  become  mortgages  in  possession.  We  can  take 
two-thirds  of  the  farms  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  thousands  of  others,  at  our  own  price.  Then 
the  farmers  will  become  tenants  as  in  England.” 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-ninth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TBaiMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  ......  $3.00 

Canada  -  -  .....  4.00 

Foreign  5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Adi'crtising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


That  is  what  happens  when  you  turn  the  control  of 
the  money  over  to  individuals,  and  why  not?  That  is 
the  position  the  present  banking  system  holds  you,  and 
the  whole  country,  in  right  now.  Do  you  like  it?  And 
are  you  still  in  favor  of  continuing  such  a  Lord  and 
Master  ? 

♦  *  ♦ 

BOTULISM,  according  to  State  health  authorities,  ac¬ 
counted  for  four  deaths  in  a  family  of  five,  when  on 
July  25th  a  27-year-old  Tracy  (California)  mother, 
Mrs.  Bounbella  Forseca,  succumbed,  making  the  fourth 
death  in  the  family  alleged  to  be  traced  to  botulism 
infecting  a  consignment  of  Japanese  canned  clams. 
Only  1-year-old  Manuel  Fonseca  remained  alive  from 
the  stricken  family.  The  other  dead  are  the  father, 
Manuel,  33 ;  a  son,  Herzelia,  4,  and  a  daughter,  Laura, 
2.  As  a  result  a  sweeping  investigation  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  State  and  Federal  authorities.  According 
to  Dr.  W.  M.  Dickie,  director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  10  cases  of  the  clams  were  found  in  San 
Francisco  stores.  Specimens  examined  by  Dr.  Karl  F. 
Meyer  of  the  Hooper  Foundation,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  were  found  to  contain  botulinus  bacilli,  a  fatal 
toxin.  G.  J.  Morton  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  dispatched  investigators  throughout 
the  city  in  an  effort  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  more 
families  being  stricken.  Several  thousand  cases  have 
been  distributed  in  Northern  California  alone,  it  was 
reported. 

if  *  * 

ABOUT  17,000  acres  of  Italian  pear-shaped  tomatoes 
are  being  grown  in  California  this  year  for  the  making 
of  tomato  paste. 
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THE  CANNERS'  ENEMY  No.  1 

A  sugs^stion  by  C.  M.  SCHOFIELD  oF  the  Scientific  Tablet  Co.  as  developed  in 
conversations  with  canners  in  all  sections  of  the  industry. 


Just  what  is  this  Canners’  Problem? 

It  is  a  complex  one — similar  in  many  ways  to  any 
commercial  puzzle  but  possessing  features  distinctly 
its  own  and  it  might  be  described  “to  so  handle  all  the 
circumstances  confronting  his  activities  as  to  show  a 
profit  at  their  conclusion.” 

Why  make  the  title  so  all  inclusive? 

Because  one  of  the  serious  barriers  to  its  successful 
solution  is  the  refusal  to  consider  all  its  many  angles 
even  when  they  are  obvious. 

Isn’t  it  merely  a  question  of  what  he  gets  for  his 
pack? 

That  is  the  conclusion  but  there  are  a  tremendous 
variety  of  factors  that  exert  their  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  this  one. 

What  are  they? 

Well,  just  to  outline  a  few  in  general  terms  only,  we 
can  start  with  “his  personal  character  and  its  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  kind  of  canning  he  is  determined  to  per¬ 
form,”  “his  geographical  location  as  to  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  production  of  a  dependable  yearly  crop,” 
“his  relation  to  markets,”  “his  natural  or  cultivated 
talent  for  handling  each  of  the  general  details  of  his 
business  or  some  outstanding  talent  in  handling  those 
of  vital  importance,”  “his  ability  to  keep  informed  of 
the  best  proven  practices  in  his  line  as  they  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  various  sections,”  “his  genius  in  overcoming 
the  barriers  to  expressing  all  his  knowledge  in  effec¬ 
tive  form” — this  is  but  the  background  of  successful 
canning. 

After  the  background  what  comes  next? 

You  know  it  well — the  thousand  and  one  details  of 
choosing  the  land,  soil  analysis,  seed  selection,  plant 
development,  planting  and  cultivation,  preventive  and 
curative  measures  for  plant  diseases,  picking  detail, 
field  transportation,  grading,  sorting,  washing,  peel¬ 
ing,  canning,  flavoring,  exhausting,  sealing,  processing, 
cooling,  labeling,  casing,  warehousing,  advertising, 
selling,  shipping,  invoicing,  collecting,  plus  the  many 
forms  of  co-operation  in  any  of  these  divisions  with 
his  fellows. 

Why  enumerate  all  these  when  they  are  the  com¬ 
monplace  routine  of  canning? 

Because  every  one  of  them  has  some  effect  on  the 
final  outcome  as  to  whether  a  profit  shall  remain  at  the 
conclusion  of  all  of  them. 

Which  then  is  the  most  pressing? 

In  a  general  sense,  the  question  of  selling  has  the 
most  vital  import  but  all  these  other  features  have 
their  influence  on  the  actual  sales  decision. 


Why? 

Because  selling  condenses  the  success  of  all  the 
others  in  its  only  tangible  form — it  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  conclusion  of  all  his  efforts  in  all  the  various 
details  finds  its  concrete  expression  and  it  holds  the 
answer  to  the  question  “did  he  handle  all  the  details 
confronting  his  activities  as  to  show  a  profit  at  their 
conclusion.” 

You  insist  that  the  complete  list  of  details  is 
important  ? 

Yes,  because  the  selling  price  is  but  the  “summing 
up”  and  some  part  of  its  level  is  represented  in  each 
of  the  other  details,  be  it  concealed  or  obvious. 

Can  he  control  either  his  costs  or  his  selling 
prices  ? 

Not  in  any  arbitrary  manner  of  mere  choice  but  he 
can  influence  his  costs  by  extreme  watchfulness  on 
every  factor  that  enters  into  his  expense — he  can 
influence  his  quality  by  being  more  and  more  careful 
of  every  detail  affecting  the  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  finished  product  and  if  his  knowledge  of  the  various 
elements  of  sales  resistance  is  complete  enough — he  can 
influence  the  price  he  shall  accept  for  it. 

Can  you  condense  that  a  little? 

Very  well  —  merchandise  seeks  its  own  quality 
level — that  which  is  of  the  highest  quality  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  so  classed  and  accepted — if  it  can  be  identified, 
and  the  identification  is  the  proof  of  the  quality. 

Why  so? 

Because  the  can  conceals  the  quality  until  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  made  and  use  of  the  contents  is  being  at¬ 
tempted — if  canned  foods  had  no  concealment,  those 
qualities  which  are  apparent  on  visualization  could  not 
be  concealed — the  purchaser  would  pay  out  nothing 
without  satisfaction  being  assured  in  advance — as  it  is, 
the  purchaser  buys  in  the  dark — depending  only  upon 
a  few  guides,  none  of  them  absolutely  trustworthy. 
You  believe  that  maintenance  of  high  quality 
standards  answers  the  selling  problem? 

Not  at  all — there  are  times  when  influences  deter¬ 
mining  prices  are  apparently  beyond  any  power  to 
force  them  upward  when  their  tendency  is  down¬ 
ward — my  position  is  only  that  high  quality  standards 
and  their  rigid  maintenance  in  every  detail  of  the 
entire  canning  program  we  recently  outlined,  are 
favorable  factors  having  a  strengthening  influence  on 
the  question  of  “profit  at  their  conclusion.” 

Such  as? 

With  all  its  obvious  merits  as  a  container  the  can 
tells  nothing — conceals  everything  and  this  encourages 
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many  canners  to  hide  behind  this  curtain — ^they  pack 
to  a  level  possible  only  by  this  circumstance — ^to  their 
own  and  other  canners’  disaster. 

But  the  label  ? 

As  now  used,  it  is  a  partner  in  the  crime  of  conceal¬ 
ment — it  tells  next  to  nothing  in  most  cases — it  doesn’t 
describe  the  true  quality  of  the  contents  in  language 
easily  understood  and  guaranteed  to  be  correct  and 
there  is  no  present  method  of  its  proving  itself  a  liar 
in  time  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  purchaser — they 
must  pay  out  their  money  and  attempt  to  use  the  con¬ 
tents  to  expose  its  deceit. 

Then  the  key  is  labeling? 

It  is  no  “open  sesame’’  to  assured  canners’  profits 
but  it  is  the  pathway  that  can  be  beaten  down,  widened 
and  paved  into  a  highway  that  will  come  the  nearest 
to  being  the  complete  answer. 

What  is  the  label’s  responsibility? 

It  should  be  the  sworn  statement,  the  guarantee  and 
the  identifying  signature  of  the  canner  if  rightfully 
used,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  any 
other  manner — properly  accepted,  it  will  necessarily 
carry  an  honest  description  of  the  can’s  contents,  so 
specific  as  to  leave  no  question  of  what  is  promised  to 
be  in  that  can. 

What  guarantee  would  there  be  in  that? 

Require  the  canner’s  signature  to  be  on  every  label. 

That’s  nonsense — ^the  private  label  is  here  to  stay  ? 
Let  it  stay  but  compel  every  label  to  bear  upon  it  in 
some  recognizable  form,  an  individual  identification  as 
to  what  canner  packed  that  can. 

Would  the  private  label  users  stand  for  the  can¬ 
ners’  name? 

In  many  cases  they  do  so  now — where  canners  are 
of  such  standards  of  personal  responsibility  as  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  their  product  to  be  totally  divorced  from 
their  name.  But,  conceding  that  present  practices  have 
encouraged  the  total  elimination  of  the  canner’s  name 
or  any  form  of  his  identification  on  any  of  his  cans — 
my  contention  is  that  the  emerency  of  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  and  any  reasonable  consideration  of  the  can¬ 
ner’s  future,  demands  a  change  to  this  extent. 

Just  how  far  would  you  go? 

I  am  convinced  of  their  equally  important  necessi¬ 
ties — that  the  canner  must  be  compelled  to  identify 
every  can  of  his  merchandise  in  a  manner  that  will 
permit  of  no  concealment — that  every  distributor  must 
be  compelled  to  require  this  identification  and  that  the 
public  must  be  advised  that  such  identification  is  in 
effect  and  the  manner  of  locating  it. 

What  plan  appeals  to  you? 

Labels,  no  matter  how  truthful  in  their  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  can  for  which  they  are  intended, 
can  get  on  the  wrong  can — therefore  a  double  precau¬ 
tion  would  be  required.  Restore  the  government  prac¬ 
tice  of  registering  every  food  packer  under  an 
individual  number  reserved  exclusively  for  that  can¬ 
ner — require  that  that  number  be  embossed  in  the  top 
of  the  can  when  sealed — this  simple  procedure  identi¬ 
fies  the  canner  and  requiring  that  identical  number  to 
be  imprinted  in  a  given  spot  on  all  labels,  private  or 
house  brands,  makes  the  responsibility  complete. 


But  the  label  can  be  replaced? 

Surely — it  has  been  done  often  without  any  good 
intent  toward  the  consumer — but  the  identifying  num¬ 
ber  embossed  in  the  can  cannot  be  successfully 
changed. 

The  result  of  all  this  would  be  what? 

It  would  be  an  important  step — not  the  whole 
journey — for  remember  we  did  not  start  out  to  discuss 
policing  the  pack  but  “to  show  a  profit  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion.”  Identification  of  every  can  of  food  as  to  where 
it  originated  is  vital  to  any  conception  of  the  eventual 
working  out  of  the  canners’  problem — it  is  not  the 
whole  thing. 

0.  K.  Proceed! 

If  every  right  minded  canner  was  furnished  with 
such  an  identifying  arrangement  and  know  that  every 
other  canner  was  equally  compelled  to  so  identify  his 
individual  pack  it  would  be  a  starting  point. 

Why  so? 

Because  part  of  the  present  demoralization  of  can¬ 
ners  efforts  is  this  loss  of  identity — a  private  label  is 
attached  to  the  can  and  no  one  knows  where  it  came 
from. 

You  forget  the  individual  code  mark? 

That’s  a  concealed  and  secret  mark — no  value  to  the 
purchaser  nor  to  the  canner  on  the  problem  we  are 
attacking.  The  canner  can  use  that  if  his  merchandise 
is  condemned  by  the  distributor  but  it  means  nothing 
to  the  public  and  the  canners’  future  lies  in  methods 
of  telling  the  consumer  why  and  how  to  buy  depend¬ 
able  canned  foods. 

Would  the  distributor  stand  for  anything  that 

would  identify  an  individual  canner  with  their 

trade  ? 

Distributors  are  important  features  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  scheme  but  they  are  not  the  whole  of  it — we 
are  now  thinking  for  the  canner  and  the  public  plus 
the  distributor’s  interests  in  the  long  run — a  measure 
to  protect  the  interests  of  these  two  will  not  strike  any 
unsurmountable  barriers  if  its  import  is  strong 
enough. 

You  want  a  lav/  for  it? 

Most  of  us  are  opposed  to  running  to  congress  for  a 
law  for  everything — this  ought  to  be  possible  as  a 
regulation  promulgated  and  enforced  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  department. 

I  still  don’t  see  its  value. 

In  a  confusion  such  as  now  confronts  the  minds  of 
many  canners,  no  solution  seems  of  value  except  that 
some  Santa  Claus  shall  suddenly  appear  and  pay  them 
a  profit  on  their  canning  operations — just  how  he  will 
do  it  they  cannot  figure — but  this  is  one  step  in  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  that  will  work  and  it  is  important  that  it  be 
the  first  one — no  matter  who  opposes — no  matter  who 
gets  his  feelings  hurt — no  matter  who  prophysizes 
disaster. 

It’s  interesting  but  still  hazy  to  me. 

If  you  have  the  true  interests  of  the  canner  at  heart 
you  can  see  that  he  is  not  confronted  with  one  simple 

(Continued  on  jxige  26) 
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Oomcatie  Diatribntora — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gal'agher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distribntor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  A  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leeluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  ^rope. 


Kook-More  Koils  and  ...  ,  .  „ 

Indiana  Finishers  Cooking  Units  Indiana  Juice  utractors 

Prompt  Service  on  Orders —  Write  or  Wire  Now 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Vi  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


INSTALL  A  TROUBLE-FREE  INDIANA  FILLER 


Increase  Profits 


No  canner  should  operate  this 
season  without  Langsenkamp 
Strainers  in  all  lines  to  filling 
machines.  Eliminate  scorchings, 
flakes,  seeds  and  other  objec¬ 
tionable  quality -redncing  matter 
from  puree  and  juice.  Cost 
little.  No  trouble. 


The  Kykr  LABELER  and  BOXER 


An  Extremely  Efficient  Gallon  Filler  for  Pulp 
and  Viscous  Liquids  That  Has  Proved  Its 
Desirability  in  Many  Plants 


Entirely  automatic  operation.  No  can,  no  fill.  All  parts  accurately  made  and 
carefully  machined.  All  parts  coming  in  contact  with  product  non-corrosive.  If 
you  need  a  gallon  filler  you  cannot  install  one  that  will  give  better  service  and 
greater  satisfaction  than  the  Indiana.  Priced  right.  Write  or  wire  at  once  for 
complete  description  and  specifications. 


Indiana  Pulpets 


A  complete  Line.  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Cooking  Units  (Kook- 
More),  Preheating  Tanks  (stainless  steel).  Juice  Extractors,  Juice 
Heating  Units,  Hot -Break  Juice  System  (enclosed  coil  method — 
no  water  in  juice),  Easy-Flo  Stainless  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings. 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

DAYTON,  TENN.,  August  3,  1936 — With  a  favorable 
season,  pack  should  be  normal,  possibly  a  slight  in¬ 
crease.  Acreage  planted  is  a  little  above  normal,  but 
we  are  not  getting  a  good  stand. 

MORRISTOWN,  TENN.,  August  3,  1936 — Will  have 
about  25  per  cent  crop  compared  with  normal  years. 
Had  a  little  rain  but  it  is  hot  and  dry  now. 

CABBAGE 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  1936 — Prospects  are  the 
lowest  in  our  35  years’  experience.  General  crop  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  discouraging  indeed. 

DAYTON,  TENN.,  August  3,  1936 — Not  a  head  cut  for 
kraut  as  early  drought  practically  ruined  crop  and  the 
early  crop  is  all  that  is  grown  here  for  kraut. 

CORN 

ELKLAND,  MO.,  August  4,  1936 — Will  not  have  an  ear 
of  corn  from  27  acres  planted.  Will  try  to  save  by 
filling  silo. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  Augu.st  3,  1936 — Sweet:  Acreage 
same  as  1935 ;  yield  will  be  about  40  per  cent  or  less. 
Hot,  dry  weather  and  hot  winds  have  destroyed  tassel 
and  stock. 

TOMATOES 

GASTON,  IND.,  August  3,  1936 — Heat  and  drought 
damaged  crop  considerably.  Rain  and  better  weather 
conditions  could  help. 

RHODESDALE,  MD.,  August  1,  1936 — Looking  fair  al¬ 
though  a  little  later  this  season.  Acreage  not  as  heavy 
as  last  season.  Outlook  from  3V->  to  4  tons  per  acre. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  3,'  1936 — Acreage  about  75  per 
cent.  Crop  will  be  a  complete  failure  unless  it  rains  in 
the  next  ten  days,  in  which  case  will  have  50  per  cent 
crop. 

DUNNEGAN,  MO.,  August  3,  1936 — Vines  small.  Acre¬ 
age  same  as  last  year.  Will  have  no  crop  at  all  if  it 
doesn’t  rain  by  August  10th. 

ELKLAND,  MO.,  August  4,  1936 — Contract  about  65 
acres  yearly.  Only  a  few  farmers  got  out  their  plants 
and  without  any  rain  as  yet,  predict  another  complete 
failure ;  even  worse  than  1934. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  1936 — Acreage  75  per 
cent.  Plants  look  fairly  good,  notwithstanding  drought, 
but  blossoms  are  dropping  off.  Do  not  expect  50  per 
cent  of  a  crop  under  most  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions. 

AMELIA,  OHIO,  July  30,  1936 — Conditions  very  poor. 
Not  many  plants  out  and  unless  we  get  rain  at  once 


and  the  weather  stays  favorable  the  rest  of  the  season, 
will  not  pack  any  tomatoes. 

BRADFORD,  OHIO,  August  3,  1936 — Have  prospects  for 
very  good  quality,  but  quantity  is  unlikely.  Have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  through  this  section  as  the 
drought  has  not  injured  our  plantings,  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  first  bloom  and  setting  of  small  tomatoes 
have  been  burnt  off,  making  our  season  about  two 
weeks  late.  We  planted  less  acreage  than  last  year, 
but  will  have  a  fair  run,  if  we  have  a  late  fall.  Weather 
from  this  time  on  will  be  the  determining  factor.  With 
good  weather  would  judge  about  80  per  cent  of  normal 
crop  in  this  section. 

LIMA,  OHIO,  August  1,  1936 — Have  41  acres.  The 
excessive  heat  caused  early  blossoms  to  drop  off,  with 
the  result  that  yield  will  not  be  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  average. 

BROWNSVILLE,  TENN.,  August  4,  1936 — Dry  weather 
reduced  our  acreage  about  50  or  60  per  cent.  Had  500 
acres  under  contract;  now  have  less  than  250  good 
acres.  A  good  rain  on  the  first  of  July  saved  our  crop 
from  complete  ruin.  Early  crop  was  ruined  and  we 
will  not  begin  canning  before  the  15th  of  this  month, 
whereas  we  usually  begin  on  or  about  August  1st. 

DAYTON,  TENN.,  August  3,  1936 — With  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  prospects  cannot  expect  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  pack,  which  was  hardly  a  normal  pack. 
The  drought  prevented  growing  and  setting  of  toma¬ 
toes.  Believe  40  per  cent  of  normal  would  be  a  near 
estimate  of  what  our  pack  will  be.  As  a  whole,  can¬ 
ning  prospects  are  poorest  we  ever  experienced.  Have 
canned  nothing  to  date.  Last  season  had  already  been 
packing  at  least  30  days ;  doubt  if  we  open  one  factory 
at  all  where  we  had  30  per  cent  of  acreage  contracted. 
Believe  Tennessee  will  do  well  to  have  40  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  pack. 

MORRISTOWN,  TENN.,  August  3,  1936 — Will  have 
about  25  per  cent  of  crop  compared  with  normal  years. 

HUDDLESTON,  VA.,  August  3,  1936 — Have  about  200 
acres  contracted,  most  of  which  look  very  well,  but 
need  a  good  rain  at  this  time.  Looks  now  as  if  we  will 
have  about  75  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

MAURERTOWN,  VA.,  August  3,  1936— Have  normal 
acreage.  Condition  of  plants  very  good  and  prospects 
are  for  an  average  crop,  this  depending  largely  on  the 
August  and  September  season.  About  40  per  cent  of 
our  crop  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  late.  Stand  is 
mostly  very  good  and  with  favorable  weather  should 
produce  a  crop.  Have  had  some  hot,  dry  weather, 
which  held  up  planting  and  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
but  have  sufficient  moisture  at  this  time.  Expect  to 
begin  packing  about  the  middle  of  August. 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  t  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPn-Y 

CRATES 

WONT 
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Reduce  Your  Operating  Costs  With 

A  “MASTER  BUILT”  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER 

Can  he  furnished  with  adjustable  filling  hopper — then  gravity  does  95%  of  the  joh.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  flat  top  or  recessed  Bowl,  hoth  easily  removed  and  changed  for  various  si/.es 
of  cans.  Complete  stock  of  all  sizes  carried. 

Our  Hand  Pack  Filler  as  shown  is  used  fora  large  variety  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  String  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Beets,  Berries,  Kraut,  etc. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


Intermonntain  Representative : 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Also  1523  Twenty-seventh  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 


WHY  TOP  BEETS  BY  HAND? 

When  you  can  eliminate  all  Hand  Labor  with  a 

Hansen  FOUR  ROLL  BEET  TOPPER 


WHY  PACK  BY  HAND? 


MASTER  BUILT — to  withstand  hard  service  — All  Gears  Enclosed  and  Lubricated. 
CAPCITY — 5  tons  per  hour  dependent  on  sizes  of  Beets.  No  Springs  on  Rolls  to  get  out 
of  order  and  allow  small  beets  to  pass  thru  unnoticed.  Tops  ALL  SIZES  of  Beets  from 
J  inch  up,  without  a  cut  or  bruise — BECAUSE — rolls  are  so  perfectly  built  that  all  foreign 
substances  like  Weeds,  Stones,  Dirt,  Sticks  and  Rubbish  cannot  clog  or  squeeze  through 
and  binder  topping.  EASILY  PORTABLE — When  mounted  on  vehicle  and  operated 
by  engine. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aaeociation, 

*  from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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HERE’S  GOOD,  SENSIBLE  ADVERTISING 

HAS.  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  New  Freedom  Pa., 
and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners’ 
Association,  decided  to  give  a  word-view  or  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  canning  plant  and  of  the  methods  persued 
in  the  production  of  canned  foods.  Lots  of  his  buyers 
can  not  visit  the  plant,  so  he  takes  the  plant  to  them. 

It  is  a  splendid  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  following  mimeographed  circular  was  included 
in  their  latest  market  letter.  We  give  it  in  full,  as 
their  due,  and  also  as  an  example  to  other  canners : 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
NEW  METHODS 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  many  of  our  customers 
and  brokers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  we  are 
keeping  our  factory  strictly  up-to-date  in  the  matter 
of  machinery  and  methods — thereby  supplying  you 
with  better  and  more  reliable  canned  vegetables.  Space 
does  not  permit  any  great  detail  so  we  simply  cover 
the  high  spots. 

PEAS — We  use  enamel  lined  can  tops  to  prevent  the 
harmless  but  unsightly  discoloration  inside  the  can ;  two 
special  washers  to  remove  splits  and  foreign  matter. 
These  eliminate  the  chance  of  fatigue  and  other  hand 
picking  human  elements.  We  handle  shelled  peas  in 
metal  containers  to  prevent  contamination. 

LIMA  BEANS — The  Pea  Washers  remove  foreign 
matter.  In  addition  we  hand  pick  and  sort  our  lima 
beans. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Handled  in  metal 
containers.  New  washers  to  remove  small  ends  and 
“chaff”.  New  processes  and  blanching  to  prevent 
“sluffing.” 

SWEET  CORN — All  metal  conveyors  for  the  corn 
to  be  canned,  all  machine  cutting  of  corn,  all  corn  not 
only  silked  but  cleaned  by  an  air  blast  as  well  as 
thoroughly  washed  after  cutting.  All  our  better  grade 
corn  is  packed  in  enamel  lined  cans. 

TOMATOES — Hot  water  wash  and  heavy  spray  to 
eliminate  possible  fruit  fly  larvae.  All  handling  in 
either  enameled  buckets  or  monel  metal  tables. 

SOAKED  ITEMS:  Peas,  Lima  Beans,  Black  Eye 
Peas,  Ceci  Peas,  etc.,  are  all  handled  exactly  as  the 
fresh  peas  noted  above.  This  careful  handling  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  and  prevents  complaints. 

DICED  AND  CUT  ITEMS— Mixed  Vegetables,  Car¬ 
rots,  Beets,  etc.,  are  handled  in  machines  with  stain¬ 
less  steel  knives,  in  enameled  buckets  and  on  monel 
metal  tables. 

GENERAL — Our  own  artesian  wells  (2  wells,  each 
8  in.  diameter,  240  feet  deep — 200  feet  of  this  through 
solid  rock)  supply  ample  water.  We  actually  use 
more  than  a  gallon  of  water  for  each  No.  2  can  of  peas. 
Remember  there  are  three  washings,  brine  syrup, 
cooking,  cooling  and  cleaning  up  to  be  done  for  every 
can.  Solid  nickle  tanks  and  solid  nickle  pipe  used  for 
our  brine  equipment. 

Use  of  monel  metal,  stainless  steel,  nickle  and 
enameled  equipment  wherever  the  food  contacts  a  con¬ 


tainer  or  equipment.  Liberal  use  of  concrete  and  steel 
in  place  of  wood  in  the  entire  plant  and  grounds. 

Garbage,  ensilage  (husks  and  vines)  and  any  refuse 
removed  from  the  plant  daily. 

Sewage  disposal  plant  in  constant  operation  while 
canning. 

Storage  in  dry,  heated  warehouse. 

A  light,  well  ventilated,  well  heated,  modern  (1932), 
concrete-block  factory  and  warehouse. 

The  third  generation  of  Summers  in  the  canning 
business  is  now  actively  directing  all  of  our  operations. 
Chas.  G.  Summers,  Senior,  started  canning  in  1870. 

We  try  to  make  every  can  of  goods  we  pack  the  best 
of  its  grade.  We  are  at  least  among  the  larger  canners 
of  vegetables  in  Pennsylvania — ^some  can  manufac¬ 
turers  say  we  use  more  cans  than  any  other  vegetable 
canner  in  Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  INC. 

By  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  President. 

*  *  * 

ACCORDING  TO  REPORTS,  Continental  Can  Company 
(of  Pennsylvania),  a  subsidiary  of  Continental  Can 
Company,  Inc.,  will  acquire  the  assets  and  can  manu¬ 
facturing  business  of  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  as  of  August  9th,  1936. 
The  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Company,  established  in  1858, 
manufactures  a  general  line  of  tin  containers,  includ¬ 
ing  oil  and  grease  cans,  drums,  buckets,  cannister  sets, 
etc.,  it  is  reported.  The  property  to  be  acquired  in¬ 
cludes  a  three-story  can  manufacturing  plant  of  ap¬ 
proximately  104,000  square  feet,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port.  The  purchase  price  payable  in  cash  is  reported 
at  $450,000  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
inventories.  The  consummation  of  the  deal  is  expected 
to  take  place  on  August  14th. 

ISSUE  NUMBER  3,  Volume  V  of  “Warner  Insurance 
Talks,”  cites  the  following  ’gram  of  interest : 

“The  ‘Underwriters  Report’  recently  carried  an  item 
to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington  handed  down  a  decision  on  June  2  in  favor 
of  one  property  owner  whose  home  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  against  another  owner  in  whose  property 
the  fire  originated. 

“In  this  case,  the  property  in  which  the  fire  started 
was  a  former  garage  building  which  had  been  fore¬ 
closed  on  a  mortgage.  The  building  was  in  a  poor 
state  of  repair.  Fire  broke  out  and  spread  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  dwelling  which  was  destroyed.  The  court  held 
in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  dwelling  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  original  fire,  stating  that  this  was  not  necessary 
‘where  the  property  causing  the  fire  had  gotten  into 
such  a  condition  that  it  creates  a  fire  hazard  and  that, 
if  fire  should  occur  in  it,  it  is  reasonably  probable  that 
it  would  spread  to  adjacent  property.’ 

“This  is  an  unusual  decision  which  may  well  cause 
concern  to  the  owners  of  ramshackle  properties,  who 
may,  in  the  event  of  fire,  be  faced  with  the  liability 
for  loss  to  adjoining  or  neighboring  structures.” 
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HOLD  THAT  QUALITY! 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note, 


IN  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  July  27th  we  read 
much  of  radically  reduced  crops  for  canning.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  to  enjoy  “fresh”  fruits  on  their 
tables  this  summer  has,  in  the  main,  found  many  serv¬ 
ings  not  up  to  the  usual  standards  of  flavor  or  tender¬ 
ness.  Unusual  drought  conditions  over  wide  areas 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  due  process  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  ripening  of  these  fruits.  The  same  forces 
will  have  worked  havoc  with  the  tenderness  of  crops 
still  to  be  canned.  In  many  instances  packers  will  de¬ 
spair  of  putting  fancy  goods  into  cans  in  any  large 
amounts  in  1936.  Take  corn,  for  instance.  Before 
long  you  will  hear  broker  after  broker  say,  “Well,  you 
know  conditions  have  been  so  unusual  this  year  you 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  as  good  fancy  corn  as  you  did 
last  year.”  Still,  reputations  for  accuracy  in  grading 
must  be  maintained.  Housewives  accustomed  to  find¬ 
ing  certain  characteristics  in  canned  foods  will  look 
for  them  again  this  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

What  will  you  do  in  connection  with  the  problem? 
Much  depends  on  your  decision  in  the  matter.  For 
some  time  you  have  enjoyed  a  growing  demand  for 
goods  under  your  label  or  put  up  according  to  your 
individual  standards  of  quality  for  exacting  customers. 
Will  you  continue  to  meet  these  standards  or  will  you 
fall  back  on  the  excuse  that  the  unusual  weather  make 
it  impossible  for  you  to  put  up  goods  up  to  your  usual 
standards  of  quality?  The  right  answer  ought  not  to 
be  hard  to  find!  If  any  who  read  this  article  are  un¬ 
decided  as  to  their  course  of  action,  let  me  tell  them 
that  years  ago  I  watched  a  business  grow  from  noth- 
ing-a-year  to  sales  of  over  one  million  cases  five  years 
after  a  certain  idea  was  worked  out  and  the  resultant 
product  first  marketed.  Then  along  came  the  great 
war  and  government  restrictions  concerning  the  use  of 
wheat  and  wheat  substitutes.  The  owners  of  the  fine 
growing  business  mistook  growing  sales  as  a  tribute 
to  their  masterly  handling  of  the  bsiness,  they  hastened 
to  add  substitutes  for  wheat  in  such  amounts  they 
might  almost  have  been  accused  of  attempting  to  win 
the  war  single-handed.  Competitors  restricted  ship¬ 
ments,  used  wheat  allotted  and  few  if  any  substitutes. 
They  failed  to  hold  new  markets  just  being  developed, 
but  they  did  continue  to  please  old  customers  who  had 
learned  to  like  a  certain  blend  of  ingredients  in  a  food 
product.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  restrictions  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  wheat  were  removed  their  business 
started  to  climb  while  that  of  the  firm  using  substitutes 
in  excessive  amounts  languished  for  a  while  and  was 


finally  closed  out.  Newer  products,  not  tainted  with 
substitutes,  were  popular.  To  this  day  old-timers  will 
recall  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  company  I  first 
mentioned.  Few  know  to  this  day  that  the  business 
was  ruined,  not  by  mismanagement,  but  instead,  by 
lack  of  management.  Be  certain  you  manage  your  pack 
this  fall  in  such  a  manner  your  customers  will  not  have 
any  cause  to  complain  over  the  difference  between  your 
fancy  pack  in  1935  and  that  this  year. 

If  you  are  compelled  to  drastically  pro-rate  future 
shipments,  do  so  with  promptness  and  dispatch.  But 
make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity.  Keep  your  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  whatever  they  may  be,  but  explain 
early  and  late  that  your  shortage  of  goods  in  fancy 
grades  has  been  brought  about  by  your  desire  to  live 
up  to  in  every  way  the  high  ideals  of  quality  which 
have  done  so  much  thus  far  toward  building  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Conditions  are  never  so  bad  they  might  not  be 
worse.  You'll  have  some  goods  to  deliver  in  all  grades. 
The  greater  the  shortage,  the  harder  will  be  your  job 
in  keeping  those  grades  before  the  consuming  public. 
You  will  also  have  your  work  cut  out  in  connection 
with  placating  retail  customers  who  have  learned  to 
expect  seasonal  calls  from  your  representatives.  Only 
today  I  was  asked  by  a  prominent  retailer  whether  or 
not  such  and  such  a  canner  was  working  futures.  It 
happened  that  he  had  covered  the  trade  but  only  in 
the  high  spots.  This  particular  inquirer  had  been 
missed  and  if  not  taken  care  of  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  canner  will  have  gained  his  ill  will  and  lost  his 
support.  Avoid  such  contingencies  as  far  as  possible. 

Having  decided  to  maintain  quality  as  always,  and 
to  make  sales-capital  of  the  fact  any  short  deliveries 
have  been  caused  in  part  at  least  by  your  desire  to 
rigidly  maintain  quality  standards,  your  next  job  will 
be  that  of  keeping  your  goods  before  the  public  in  such 
a  manner  they  will  use  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
maintain  consumer  demand  needed  next  year  and  the 
years  after.  Tonight’s  daily  paper  is  open  at  the  usual 
Monday  ads  of  the  national  chains.  Carrying  about 
the  same  numbers  of  items  as  usual,  none  of  them  in¬ 
clude  canned  foods.  Here  is  a  serious  condition  already 
apparent  apart  from  any  retaliatory  action  by  the 
chains  in  connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances.  This  you  must  guard  against  in  every 
way  possible. 

Sitting  with  an  advertising  committee  this  afternoon 
I  heard  them  at  first  decline  to  advertise  sliced  smoked 
ham  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  to  be  sold  at  fifty-five 
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cents  a  pound.  This  price  at  retail  is  no  bargain,  it 
might  not  attract  trade  in  any  unusual  amount,  but 
the  facts  are  that  people  with  money  to  spend  for  a 
balanced  food  budget  will  want  smoked  ham  on  their 
menu  sooner  or  later.  With  all  smoked  ham  high  in 
price,  an  asking  price  of  fifty-five  cents  a  pound  is  not 
high  when  competitors  are  compelled  to  ask  as  much 
if  they  are  to  make  any  profit.  People  get  hungry  for 
smoked  ham  at  all  times  besides  Easter  Sunday.  If  it 
is  advertised  at  any  time,  more  of  it  will  be  sold  than 
will  move  if  it  is  not  supported  with  advertising.  Your 
canned  cherries,  your  fancy  sweet  peas,  your  better 
than  usual  standard  tomatoes  may  not  be  low  in  price, 
but  consumers  will  want  them  nevertheless.  It’s  your 
job  to  see  to  it  they  are  offered  in  print  as  often  as 
possible  during  the  Summer  and  Fall,  no  matter  how 
short  the  supply  may  be.  If  your  distributors  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  advertise  them,  point  out  that  the  supply 
may  be  conserved  and  additional  distributor  profits 
made  if  they  are  advertised  at  a  comparatively  high 
price.  But  advertised  they  should  be. 

The  editorial  columns  of  this  magazine  have  carried 
so  much  concerning  the  need  for  higher  prices  I  will 
not  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  all  indications  point  toward  the  justice  of  prices 
much  higher  than  ruled  on  futures  when  first  an¬ 
nounced.  In  justice  to  yourselves,  when  making  higher 
prices,  look  out  that  you  include  something  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  your  goods  to  the  consumer.  Realize 
the  need  I  have  pointed  to  for  the  continued  populariza¬ 
tion  of  your  brands  with  the  housewives  of  the  country 
and  be  prepared  to  do  your  part  toward  effecting  this. 


Your  idea's  may  not  run  with  mine,  you  may  not  wish 
to  spend  anything  with  voluntary  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  groups,  you  may  not  even  seriously  consider  ad¬ 
vertising  in  local  newspapers,  but  you  should  still  ar¬ 
range  a  budget  for  advertising  that  may  be  used  to 
cover  emergencies  as  they  arise. 

What  would  you  class  as  an  advertising  emergency? 
Well,  any  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  requests  that 
are  always  being  made  of  a  canner  or  a  manufacturer 
whose  goods  enjoy  a  growing  popularity.  A  short  time 
ago  a  wholesaler  whose  account  is  a  valued  one  ar¬ 
ranged  to  put  on  a  week’s  Food  Show  and  Exposition 
for  the  retail  trade  of  his  market.  Manufacturers  were 
asked  to  take  space ;  many  responded,  many  more  for 
one  reason  or  another  did  not  take  space.  Those  who 
did  will  benefit  through  the  year  by  means  of  increased 
support  and  co-operation  of  a  worthwhile  distributor. 
Those  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  show 
and  who  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it  have  only  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  should  the  distributor  later  grow  luke¬ 
warm  in  his  efforts  to  push  the  sale  of  their  products. 
This  is  something  of  an  extreme  case,  but  fairly  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  many  chances  you  have  every  year  to 
increase  dealer  support  in  a  legitimate  manner  if  you 
have  arranged  a  budget  to  cover  such  contingencies. 

Summarizing  this  article,  realize  soon  enough  that 
your  pack  will  be  short,  arrange  to  deliver  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  fully  up  to  last  year’s  standards,  price  it  so 
that  you  will  be  financially  able  to  support  your  sales 
with  merchandising  activities  and  by  so  doing  keep 
your  packs,  whatever  they  may  be,  before  the  con¬ 
sumer  ! 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 
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ADJUSTMENT 


also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 

%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request, 
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Action  on  Law  Foreseen 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Early  indication  of  the  interpretative  policy  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice  is  looked 
for,  following  the  disclosure  that  leading  officials  of  these  two 
federal  agencies  have  held  informal  conferences  on  ways  and 
means  for  moving  promptly  for  the  enforcement  of  this  anti- 
discrimination  measure. 

National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  has  named 
a  special  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers,  corporate  chains,  wholesale  grocers,  volun¬ 
tary  chains,  retailer-owned  wholesalers,  and  independent 
retailers,  to  confer  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
endeavor  to  work  out  a  program  of  trade  reform  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  views  of  the  Government  and  provide 
definite  enforcement  standards. 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  undoubtedly  anxious 
to  get  its  enforcenaent  machinery  in  gear,  this  agency  is  in  no 
haste  to  officially  announce  its  enforcement  interpretations  of 
disputed  provisions  of  the  new  law,  it  appears. 

Many  in  the  trade  are  anxious  for  the  Commission  to  place 
itself  on  record  in  this  regard,  so  that  the  issue  may  promptly 
be  taken  before  the  Courts.  The  ultimate  objective,  naturally, 
is  a  Supreme  Court  test  on  the  constitutionality  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Many  prominent 
counsel,  regarded  as  eminent  authorities  in  the  legal  profession, 
have  voiced  the  belief  that  certain  provisions  of  this  new  trade 
control  act  are  unconstitutional.  Others,  just  as  highly  regarded 
in  their  chosen  profession,  have  taken  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

A  definite  court  test  on  the  issue  would  clear  the  atmosphere 
in  all  directions. 

EVASIONS 

Rumors  of  planned  evasions  of  the  anti-discrimination  act 
are  frequently  heard  in  trade  circles,  although  little  definite 
in  this  regard  is  in  evidence  as  yet. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  “evasions”  currently  reported  are 
merely  the  continuance  of  some  practices  which  some  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law’s  provisions  have  held  are  not  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  statute. 

In  as  much  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  run  against  both 
buyer  and  seller,  the  mere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to 
evade  the  statute  does  not  necessarily  consummate  such  an 
evasion  or  violation.  Manufacturers,  particularly  those  of 
larger  size,  have  shown  a  desire  to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  comply  with  the  most  liberal  interpretations  of  the 
trade  control  measure,  and  evince  little  inclination  to  “play 
ball”  with  any  distributors  or  groups  of  distributors  who  may 
choose  to  disregard  certain  interpretations  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

RETAILERS  AGGRESSIVE 

That  the  individual  retail  grocers  of  the  country  regard  the 
passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  as  merely  the  first  step 
in  a  campaign  against  chain  stores  and  other  large-quantity 
distributors  was  indicated  by  an  address  made  during  the  week 
by  Frank  H.  Foy,  a  director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers. 

Appearing  before  the  36th  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Food  Merchants’  Association,  meeting  in  New  York  City, 


Mr.  Foy  spoke  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  as  the  first  piece 
of  national  legislation  ever  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the 
small  business  man. 

Mr.  Foy  urged  the  retail  grocers  to  seek  the  development 
and  passage  of  a  State  law,  making  effective  in  intrastate  com¬ 
merce  in  New  York,  the  provisions  governing  fair  trade  practices 
in  interstate  commerce,  as  embodied  in  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  He  suggested  the  thought  that  other  state  retail  grocers’ 
associations  will  do  likewise. 

The  benefits  of  such  precipitate  action,  pending  final  interpre¬ 
tation  of  some  of  the  more  dubious  passages  in  the  new  law, 
would  appear  open  to  question,  however. 

Director  Foy  scored  the  business  methods  of  chain  stores  and 
mail  order  houses,  and  asked  retail  grocers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  confine  their  purchases  of  commodities  to  individual 
merchants,  bespeaking  in  turn  support  for  their  enterprises  by 
independent  merchants  in  other  lines. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Foy  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his 
listeners  that  the  retail  grocers  of  the  country,  or  at  least  some 
groups  in  this  field,  are  committed  to  a  definite  and  aggressive 
anti-chain  store  policy. 

PLAN  NEW  ENGLAND  MEETING 

ATIONAL-AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  will  hold  a  section  meeting  in  Boston  during 
October,  the  association  headquarters  in  New  York  announces, 
with  wholesale  grocers  from  many  parts  of  the  country  expected 
to  attend. 

While  this  meeting  is  being  called  merely  for  an  informal  con¬ 
ference  on  grocery  trade  matters,  the  belief  is  held  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  will  have  been  effective  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  for  wholesale  grocers  to  be  able  to  intelligently 
compare  notes  on  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  new 
legislation. 

The  National- American  Association  made  no  secret  of  its 
opposition  to  the  Robinson-Patman  measure  in  the  form  in  which 
the  law  was  finally  passed,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  group 
will  assume  industry  leadership  in  pressing  for  amendments  to 
the  measure,  designed  to  clarify,  and  possibly  modify,  some 
provisions  embodied  in  the  Act.  That  these 'proposed  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  vigorously  fought  by  some  of  the  interests  which 
sponsored  the  enactment  of  the  law  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FRANK  c.  MILLER,  formerly  associated  with  the  De¬ 
troit  sales  office,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales. 
Tin  Plate  Division  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  N.  J.  Clarke,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Miller  succeeds  George 
E.  Totten,  recently  resigned.  P.  H.  Hubbard  has  been 
named  assistant  manager,  as  has  J.  B.  DeWolf,  for¬ 
merly  district  sales  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  terri¬ 
tory.  Further  alignments  in  the  division  include  the 
appointment,  as  field  man,  of  W.  H.  Ungashick,  who 
was  formerly  associated  with  Canton  Tin  Plate  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  recently  acquired  by  Republic.  J.  T. 
McBride  has  been  named  chief  clerk  of  the  division. 
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^GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

MRS.  HELEN  WILLS  MOODY  of  San  Francisco,  noted 
tennis  star,  recently  spoke  before  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  on  “California  Abroad,”  emphasizing 
the  reputation  of  the  commonwealth  in  other  countries. 
She  startled  her  listeners  by  likening  the  State  to  a  can 
of  vegetables.  “You  hear  a  lot  about  a  certain  brand 
of  vegetables,”  she  hastened  to  explain.  “You  buy  the 
brand  to  try  it.  If  it’s  good,  you  continue  to  buy  it. 
California  is  like  that.  It  has  an  attractive  trademark. 
Once  you  try  it,  you  are  sold  on  California.”  Canners 
are  not  displeased  to  learn  that  Helen  knows  her  canned 
spinach. 

*  3|t  !|> 

SEGREE  BROTHERS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Apalachicola, 
Florida,  have  completed  arrangements  for  the  erection 
of  a  crab  meat  cannery. 

*  *  * 

CRADDOCK  PACKING  COMPANY,  Newbern,  Tennessee, 
will  open  a  new  plant  at  Caruthersville,  Missouri,  in 

time  to  handle  the  late  bean  crop  and  spinach. 

*  *  * 

A  CHANGE  and  reclassification  of  Hunt  Brothers 
Packing  Company  stock  became  effective  on  July  18th, 
1936.  Each  share  of  Class  A  stock  has  been  changed 
and  reclassified  into  one  full  paid  and  non-assessible 
share  of  preferred  stock  of  $10.00  par  value  and  one 
full  paid  and  non-assessible  share  of  common  stock  of 
$10.00  par  value.  Class  B  stock  has  been  changed  and 
reclassified  into  one  full  paid  and  non-assessible  share 
of  common  stock  of  $10.00  par  value.  Holders  of  out¬ 
standing  Class  A  and  Class  B  stock  will  receive  in  ex¬ 
change  for  certificates  the  changed  stock  as  reclassified. 

*  * 

PAXTON  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at  Pax¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  by  E.  Rosen,  N.  G.  Johnson  and  J.  L.  Whe- 
len,  to  can  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  other  food 
products.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

R.  E.  COTTER  and  V.  A.  Cotter  have  filed  a  statement 
to  indicate  that  they  are  engaged  in  business  as  can¬ 
nery  agents  at  16  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
as  the  R.  E.  Cotter  Co. 

*  *  * 

EARTH  TREMORS,  of  which  there  Were  28  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  16th  at  Freewater,  Oregon,  caused  about 
$15,000  damage  in  shaking  up  peas  stored  in  the  ware¬ 
house  of  Utah  Canning  Company  plant  there. 

*  *  * 

MORRIS  MAZO  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  large  distribu¬ 
tor  of  California  canned  products  on  the  East  Coast, 
sailed  for  home  recently  on  the  liner  Pennsylvania, 
after  a  tour  of  inspection  of  West  Coast  packing  plants. 

itt  *  I|C 

ROBERT  s.  MURRAY,  former  treasurer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  died  July  29th  at  his  home  in  Sche¬ 
nectady.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  about  a  year 

and  retired  from  his  position  on  May  1st  of  this  year. 

*  *  * 

LANDON  PACKING  COMPANY,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is 
operating  a  subsidiary.  Sport  Dog  Foods,  Inc.,  for  the 
sale  of  the  company’s  newly  added  line  of  cat  and  dog 
food. 


Sprague-Sells 
Universal  Corn  Cutter 

• 

Modernization  is  more  than 
making  a  plant  look  modern 
—  more  than  new  buildings 
and  a  clean  looking  plant.  It’s 
the  canner’s  short  cut  to 
profits  through  new  econom¬ 
ical  equipment. 


The  Conner's 
Short  Cut  to  Profits 


The  UNIVERSAL  Corn  Cutter 

for  example,  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  a  single  season  time  after  time. 
It’s  the  only  machine  that  successfully 
cuts  corn  for  both  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packing. 


5%  to  15%  GREATER  YIELD 

Users  report  5%  to  15%  more  yield 
with  Universals  and  that  quality  is 
^'stepped  up”,  too;  resulting  in  greater 
profits  and  satisfaction  all  along  the 
line — ^from  you  to  the  consumer. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  complete  story 
of  this  sensational  money-maker. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 
CH  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name — 
Address. 


City _ _ —  State.. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  eaxh  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2-inch  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato 
Peeling  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils;  Bean  Destoner;  Nailing 
Machines ;  Boxing  Machines ;  Box  Stitchers ;  Improved 
Labeling  Machines;  Taylor’s  Recording  Thermome¬ 
ters;  all  size  Pulleys;  small  size  Fairbanks  Platform 
Scales;  Cincinnati  Time  Clocks.  C.  M.  London  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts,  in¬ 
side  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter, 
all  in  good  condition ;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as  many 
as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 
discharge  1^^  inch — $65.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 400  No.  10  A.  &  B.  Continuous  Cooker 
and  a  400  Cooler  attached ;  A.  B.  No.  10  Water  Ex¬ 
hauster;  Kiefer  Visco  Filling  Machine  for  Butters, 
Jams  and  Jellies.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co., 
Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Burt  Labeling  Machine  adjustable, 
Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  3’s,  Universal  Filler, 
Steam  Crane,  No.  10  Hand  Filler,  No.  2  Hand  Filler, 
general  line  of  Pea  Machinery.  Address  Box  A-2141 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague-Sells  hand  Tomato  Filler 
in  A-1  condition.  Fitted  for  No.  2  Cans.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

WANTED — For  immediate  shipment,  following  used 
machinery:  three  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snip¬ 
pers;  two  Lewis  Bean  Cutters;  three  Chisholm  Pre¬ 
graders,  No.  5  or  No.  6 ;  three  closed  or  open  standard 
size  Retorts;  fifty  4-tier  Process  Crates;  one  Shaker 
Washer.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and  priced  right. 
Address  Box  A-2138  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  set  of  wagon  or  truck  Scales,  10 
tons  or  over.  Kindly  quote  the  best  price  and  where 
they  can  be  seen  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  A-2139 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  ketchup  season,  experienced  in 
analyzing  tomato  ketchup  for  mold  count,  also  familiar  in  taking 
specific  gravities.  Address  Box  B-2136  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Young  man  experienced  in  the  operation  of 
vacuum  pans  for  manufacturing  tomato  paste,  catsup  and  other 
tomato  products  in  New  York  State  factory.  Address  Box 
B-2140  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Job  as  salesman  or  assistant  to  progres¬ 
sive  canner.  Exceptional  sales  background.  Under¬ 
stand  production.  Young,  aggressive,  well  educated, 
clean  record,  high  type  references.  If  you  are  a  busy 
growing  canner,  your  thorough  investigation  of  my 
proven  capability  urged.  Address  Box  B-2137  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  accountant.  Several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  canning  industry.  Desire  connection  with  progres¬ 
sive  packer.  Address  Box  B-2133  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  bom  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

IFrite  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

‘^America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


ORDERS  IS  ORDERS 

Patricia  had  just  arrived  from  Ireland  and  hired  her¬ 
self  out  as  a  nurse  for  a  large  family  of  children.  That 
evening  the  mistress  told  her  that  she  was  going  out 
and  to  be  sure  that  all  the  children  were  put  to  bed 
promptly  at  nine.  When  the  mistress  returned  she 
asked  Patricia  how  she  had  gotten  along  with  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Foine,”  she  replied,  “but  Oi  had  a  time  with  ’at 
oldest  boy — the  red-headed  one.  He — ” 

“The  red-headed  one,”  shrieked  the  woman,  “why, 
that  was  my  husband !” 

“What  happened  when  the  burglars  broke  into  your 
home?”  asked  Mr.  Breadwinner  of  his  neighbor.  And 
the  neighbor  replied,  “My  wife’s  relatives  yelled,  ‘We 
were  here  first !’  and  chased  them  out.” 

JUST  A  SUGGESTION 

A  girl  sat  on  the  sands  along  the  beach.  The  moon 
silver-plated  the  waters  and  covered  her  and  her  bash¬ 
ful  swain  with  all  the  romance  of  which  a  girl  ever 
dreams.  She  let  her  hair  caress  his  bashful  face,  and 
even  when  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  it  brought 
no  results.  Wistfully  she  crooned:  “Why  don’t  you 
kiss  me?” 

“I  can’t,”  he  said,  “some  sand  got  in  my  mouth.” 

“Swallow  it,  boy,  swallow  it,”  she  said.  “If  any  one 
ever  had  need  of  sand,  you  certainly  are  the  guy.” 

“How’s  business?” 

“Good!  I’m  as  busy  as  a  can  opener  in  a  kitchen¬ 
ette.” 


NO,  THANKS 

Traveler — “Can  I  get  anything  to  eat  in  this  dump  ?” 
Waiter — “Yas,  sah,  you  kin.” 

Traveler — “Such  as  what?” 

Waiter — “Such  as  it  is,  sah.” 

SCANDAL 

There  were  muffled  sounds  of  a  struggle  in  the  other 
room,  and  a  girl’s  voice  squealed,  “Stop.” 

No  response. 

“Oh,  please  don’t.  Mother  said — ” 

No  response. 

“Oh,  wait  just  a  minute,  please.” 

No  response. 

“Let  me  go  this  minute.” 

“One  more  yank  and  I’ll  have  it  out,”  consoled  the 
dentist. 

“You’re  so  different,  honey.  My  last  boy  friend  took 
too  long  to  say  good-night.” 

“Lingered,  eh?” 

“No,  stuttered.” 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


Steady  Speed 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  regulated  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m.  from  no  load  to 
full  load. 

This  excellent  power  unit  for  driving  viners  can  be 
secured  at  low  cost. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


i  '  i 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

Trackers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualilij  Canned  ^oods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buyers  Recognize  Right  of  Higher  Prices  on  Canned  Foods — 
We  Need  to  Read  the  Recent  Quarterly  Stock  Report  Properly 
—Be  Sure  to  Explain  the  Cause  of  Higher  Prices  to  Buyers  and 
to  Brokers — Co  Slow  on  Selling,  and  Save  Regrets 

Market  awake — The  important  fact  in  the 
the  market  consideration  is  that  buyers  now 
recognize  and  admit  that  canned  foods  prices 
were  too  low,  and  should,  of  a  right,  be  higher  now. 
After  a  whole  year’s  drubbing  the  world  now  recog¬ 
nizes  what  we  have  contended  this  long  time.  Of 
course,  the  canners  could  have  helped  the  earlier  ar¬ 
rival  of  this  day  if  they  had  any  backbone,  blit  as  it  is. 
Old  Dame  Nature  had  to  do  it  for  them  by  means  of 
heat  and  drought.  And  now  the  canners  may  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  run  wild.  It  must  not  be  done.  Moderation 
is  the  winning  method.  Don’t  jump  on  the  buyers  just 
because  they  are  down.  Point  out  to  them  that  due  to 
crop  shortages,  and  particularly  to  the  inevitable  poor 
crop  quality  always  present  in  crop  shortage  years,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  heavy  culling  and  even 
heavier  preparation  costs  in  trimming  to  make  the 
product  worthy  of  the  can,  costs  are  higher,  and  output 
per  day  lessened.  All  this  necessitates  much  higher 
prices  than  last  season.  Don’t  let  the  buyers  go  away 
with  the  feeling  that  you  are  using  a  crop  calamity  to 
fatten  your  profits.  Last  season  the  abundant  crops 
were  of  high  quality,  moving  to  the  filling  machines 
with  little  or  no  added  attention,  and  giving  maximum 
days’  runs  of  fine  quality.  That  means  lowest  possible 
cost  basis.  Even  so  the  buyers  did  not  pay  high  enough 
prices  to  cover  those  costs  and  leave  a  fair  profit  for 
the  canners,  and  the  buyers  now  realize  and  admit  this. 
On  that  basis  the  new  prices  must  be  considerably 
higher,  at  least  25  per  cent  on  this  year’s  goods,  before 
the  right  and  proper  figure  can  be  reached,  and  before 
any  charge  of  gouging  can  justly  be  made.  Cover 
costs,  add  a  fair  profit,  but  don’t  gouge.  No  two  can¬ 
ners  can  have  exactly  the  same  costs;  and  until  the 
season  has  ended  there  can  be  no  certainty  about  your 
average  cost.  Play  safe,  be  square,  but  also  be  open 
and  aboveboard  with  your  buyers.  Make  them  under¬ 
stand,  and  insist  that  your  broker  help  them  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  to  that  end  you  better  start  to  enlighten 
your  brokers.  Many  of  them  need  it  worse  than  the 
buyers  do. 

The  whole  world  would  be  better  friends  of  canned 
foods  if  it  knew  what  labor  and  care  are  behind  every 
can  to  make  it  the  fine  lot  of  food  it  is,  as  it  turns  out 
of  the  can. 


THE  MARKET — The  recent  issuance  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Canned  Goods  (they  haven’t  yet  learned  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  canned  goods,  which  are  paints,  pow¬ 
ders,  tobacco,  poisons,  etc.,  in  tin  cans,  and  canned 
foods  which  are  just  that,  “foods”)  Stock  Report  for 
July  1st,  1936,  is  unfortunate  in  many  ways.  “Whole¬ 
sale  Distributors’  July  1st  holdings  of  six  canned  foods 
items  combined,  up  48  per  cent  over  last  year” — at  the 
same  time.  That’s  because  their  holdings  were  then 
down  at  record  lows.  If  they  had  been  entirely  “out” 
any  holdings  this  year  might  have  been  stated  as  a 
million  per  cent  greater.  The  figures  show  this,  of 
course,  but  the  headlines  do  not,  and  the  buyers  make 
good  use  of  the  headlines.  You’ve  got  to  give  the  buy¬ 
ers  credit  for  keeping  their  stocks  at  a  uniform  figure 
that  seems  almost  uncanny ;  how  they  ever  got  so  low 
on  July  1st,  1935,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  grocery 
trading.  You  who  keep  on  file  these  quarterly  figures, 
make  the  comparisons  for  yourself. 

However,  study  the  report,  given  in  full  below,  and 
note  what  a  tremendous  consummation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  April  1st  and  July  1st,  1936.  Must  have  been 
consumption  as  the  distributors’  stocks  show  no 
changes.  Here  you  are : 


*TOTAIj  Canners’  Stocks, 

Sold  and 

Unsold,  Four 

Selected  Canned 

Vegetables 

Commoelity 

Number  of 
Firms 

Representerl 

July  1 

1936 

April  1 

1935 

July  1  April  1 

11 

295  i 

■2,620,203 

1.968.409 

1,887,732 

305,789 

rajcj 

5,833,942 

4,708,741 

4,719,328 

902,078 

t227.054 
275,115 
771,. 504 

416.761 

1.517.875 
1  257,073 
2,232,038 

992,287 

Corn .  289 

Tomatoes .  1,350 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  511 

*  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners’  Association, 
t  Old  Pack  Stock  Onlti. 

JREPRESENTATIVE  Distributors’  Stocks,  Four  Selected  Canned  Veftetables 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Commodity _ July  1,  1936 _ April  1,  1936 _ July  1.  1935 


- cases  all  sizes - 

Peas .  1.4.';4,761  1.473,4.53  747,479 

Corn . j. .  1.093,071  1,344.369  583.282 

Tomatoes .  1,099,372  1,486,097  810,845 


Creen  and  Wax  Beans....  370,187  469.979  426.'710 

t  Compilefl  by  the  Bureau  of  ForeiRn  and  Domestic  Commerce  ;  estimated  to 
cover  about  70  per  cent  by  ''olume  of  the  wholesale  distributinR  trade. 


SREPRESENTATIVE  Canners’  Stocks,  Sold  and  Unsold,  Peaches  and  Pears 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Number  of 
Firms 

Comm<xlity  Represented  July  1.  1936  April  1,  1936  July  1.  1935 


- cases  all  sizes - 

Peaches .  34  1,248.803  2.639,251  1,573,256 

Pe-ars .  38  852,390  1.. 505,527  1.011,795 


S  Compilexl  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  ;  estimate  of 
coverage  cannot  be  made  but  data  include  figures  from  nearly  every  large 
packer  of  these  fruits. 
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ll 


^REPRESENTATIVE  Distributors’  Stocks,  Peaches  ami  Pears 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Ck>nimodity _  July  1,  1936 _ April  1,  1936 _ July  1,  liUo 


- cases  all  sizes - 

Peaches .  689,157  772,645  533,922 

Pears .  206,474  234,875  223,472 


•  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ;  estimated  to 

cover  about  70  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  wholesale  distributing  trade. 

As  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  you  ought  not  to 
be  selling  now.  Wait.  Eastern  crops  seem  in  fair 
condition  and  promise ;  Western  crops  are  hard  hit,  and 
if  official  dope  be  right,  little  hope  remains  for  recov¬ 
ery — it  is  too  late.  Western  corn  canners  are  in  the 
East  trying  to  buy  corn  to  protect  their  trade,  espe¬ 
cially  in  whole  grain  corn,  and  more  particularly 
Golden  Bantam.  Golden  Bantam  is  a  Western  develop¬ 
ment  ;  whole  grain  corn  was  long  an  exclusive  Eastern 
product.  Makes  an  interesting  situation. 

Tomato  stocks  (raw)  looked  better  this  week,  but 
remain  high  in  prices.  The  main  crop  is  not  yet  ready. 

As  it  looks  at  this  writing:  There  is  no  possibility 
of  enough  good  canned  corn  being  packed ;  nor  of  sna)i 
beans ;  nor  of  beets ;  and  but  little  better  prospects  for 
canned  tomatoes. 

If  there  is  any  danger  in  waiting-out  the  market 
it  is  not  apparent  to  any  of  the  old  guard.  A  complete 
revival  of  crop  conditions  is  out  of  the  question  for 
1936.  And  so  the  scramble  to  buy  is  on. 

*  s 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Generally  Firm — Limited  Tomato  Offerings,  Prices  Strong — 
Future  Corn  Withdrawn — Pro-Rating  Pea  Deliveries — Tuna 
Holdings  Below  Last  Year — Fruits  Advance,  in  Good  Demand 

New  York,  Aug.  7,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Drouth  news  and  pro-rata  de¬ 
liveries  of  canned  foods  have  continued  to  hold  the 
market  spotlight  during  the  past  week,  with  prices 
displaying  continued  firmness  on  affected  lines,  princi¬ 
pally  vegetables,  with  fruits  generally  showing  a  fairly 
steady  tone.  As  might  be  expected,  trading  in  canned 
foods  has  continued  of  but  limited  volume,  due  largely 
to  the  paucity  of  offerings,  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
canners  continue  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Conservative  buying,  pending 
more  definite  stabilization  of  prices  for  vegetables,  is 
indicated  when  canners  come  back  into  the  market. 
With  short  deliveries  on  future  contracts,  distributors 
naturally  will  be  forced  to  make  additional  purchases 
to  cover  their  season’s  need.  A  bright  picture,  from 
the  jobbers’  standpoint,  is  painted  by  the  July  1  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  covering  distributors’ 
stocks  of  canned  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  and  wax 
beans,  peaches,  and  pears.  Holdings  generally  were 
larger  than  those  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Stocks 
of  peas  were  substantially  larger,  while  stocks  of  the 
other  products  mentioned  were  likewise  heavier  than 
the  abnormally  small  inventories  reported  on  July  1  a 
year  ago.  This  showing  should  help  distributors  in 


carrying  on  into  the  new  season  pending  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  shaping  up  of  the  pack  situation  this  year. 

TOMATOES — The  southern  market  is  showing  con¬ 
tinued  strength,  with  spot  offerings  of  but  limited 
amount.  Standards  2s  for  prompt  shipment  were  re¬ 
ported  available  during  the  week  at  70  cents,  cannery, 
with  quotations  nominal  on  other  sizes.  New  pack  will 
be  available  shortly,  however,  relieving  the  present  ap¬ 
parent  scarcity  of  spot  goods.  Prices  on  midwestern 
packs  remain  uncertain,  due  to  drouth  damage.  The 
coast  market  is  strengthening. 

CORN — Futures  are  almost  entirely  withdrawn,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  fancy  grades,  and  a  moderate  inquiry  for 
spots  is  in  evidence,  with  offerings  scant  and  prices 
still  rising.  Southern  canners  hold  standard  crushed 
2s  firm  at  90  cents,  and  the  midwestern  market  is  at 
the  same  minimum,  prices  in  both  instances  being  f.  o. 
b.  canneries. 

PEAS — Standards  are  showing  continued  strength, 
with  821/2  cents  at  cannery  bottom  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  standards  early  Junes,  and  many  canners  unwill¬ 
ing  to  part  with  their  holdings  at  this  level.  Prices  for 
fancy  siftings  are  nominal,  with  short  deliveries  on  fu¬ 
tures  contracts  generally,  and  higher  prices  in  the  re¬ 
sale  market  regarded  as  a  certainty. 

SALMON — Packers  who  had  been  holding  new  pack 
fancy  red  Alaska  salmon  at  a  minimum  of  $2.15,  Se¬ 
attle,  are  now  generally  offering  at  $2.10,  the  figure  at 
which  a  few  other  sellers  had  been  quoting.  Pinks  con¬ 
tinue  held  at  $1.00,  w’ith  chums  at  92  V2  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast.  Medium  red  tails  are  quoted  unchanged  at  $1.65 
per  dozen  for  shipment.  The  run  on  reds  and  pinks 
have  exceeded  earlier  expectations.  Canners  are  talk¬ 
ing  higher  prices,  pending  the  completion  of  the  pack, 
but  distributors  apparently  are  generally  inclined  to 
discount  these  bullish  reports  and  are  not  stocking 
heavily,  at  latest  reports. 

TUNA  SITUATION — According  to  Westgate  Sea 
Products,  San  Diego,  “Stocks  of  tuna  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  held  by  all  packers  are  25  per  cent  less 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  tuna  coming 
in  is  yellowfin  with  no  striped  showing  up.  Although 
receipts  of  tuna  have  been  a  little  greater  than  they 
were  last  year,  sales  have  been  up  about  30  per  cent, 
cutting  down  stocks  so  that  conditions  seem  to  favor  a 
strong  market.  The  pack  of  bluefin  is  very  disappoint¬ 
ing,  being  about  50  per  cent  of  last  year,  and  light  meat 
stock  has  moved  out  as  fast  as  packed  with  a  heavy 
demand  at  present  that  cannot  be  filled.”  Tuna  prices 
are  strengthening,  notably  on  yellowtail,  market  re¬ 
ports  indicate. 

PEARS — California  Packing  Corporation  this  week 
announced  a  revision  in  its  prices  for  Bartlett  pears  for 
August-September  shipment,  bringing  the  market  to 
$1.70  for  214s,  $1.35  for  2s,  $1.17i/_>  for  Is,  $6.25  for 
10s,  all  f.  0.  b.  Coast,  covering  its  featured  brand.  The 
trade  is  interested  in  this  new  price  schedule  as  point¬ 
ing  to  possible  1936  pack  quotations. 

PEACHES  GO  HIGHER — California  peach  canners 
are  showing  bullish  views  on  the  market  outlook,  and 
prices  are  up  this  week  with  21/2S  standards  now  hold¬ 
ing  at  $1.35  and  choice  at  $1.45,  which  is  10  cents  per 
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dozen  over  recent  quotations  on  both  grades.  Free¬ 
stone  peaches  are  coming  in  for  more  attention  on  the 
coast,  as  a  result  of  the  more  favorable  reception  of 
this  variety,  notably  within  the  past  two  years.  Can- 
ners  are  quoting  1936  pack  frees  at  $1.22i/j  for  stand¬ 
ard  21/os  and  $1,321/^  for  choice,  with  10s  posted  at 
$3.25  for  waters  and  $3.60  for  solid  pack  pies.  The 
pack  of  freestone  peaches  will  again  be  increased  this 
year,  packers’  reports  indicate. 

RETAILER  PURCHASES— Stimulated  by  the  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  attention  which  canned  foods  news  has 
been  receiving  in  the  daily  newspapers  in  connection 
with  dispatches  from  the  drouth  areas,  retail  grocers 
in  the  metropolitan  area  are  evidencing  an  inclination 
to  build  up  their  inventories,  notably  on  peas,  corn,  and 
tomatoes,  at  current  price  levels.  While  jobbers  have 
advanced  their  prices  to  the  retail  trade,  reflecting 
their  increased  costs,  jobbing  increa.ses  in  canned  foods 
items  thus  far  have  averaged  but  5  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  against  ultimate  predicted  increases  ranging 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  it  is  pointed  out. 

APRICOTS — Heavy  buying  of  new  pack  California 
cgtnned  apricots  is  indicated  by  reports  from  the  Coast 
this  week,  with  independent  canners  holding  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  2V2S  at  $1.20  for  seconds,  $1.30  for  standards, 
and  $1.40  for  choice,  with  10s  quoted  at  $4.75  for  solid 
pack  pies,  $4.50  for  standards,  and  $5.25  for  choice. 
Some  of  the  smaller  canners  are  not  in  position  to  offer 
complete  assortments,  due  to  the  exceptionally  active 
demand  which  has  developed  in  recent  weeks. 

CHERRIES — Reports  from  canning  centers  indicate 
that  sharp  advances  in  prices  for  red  sour  pitted  cher¬ 
ries,  with  scant  offerings  this  year,  are  in  sight.  Prices 
in  the  fresh  fruit  market  have  been  soaring  steadily 
under  heavy  demand  and  short  offerings,  and  canners’ 
costs  are  rising  to  the  point  where  packers  are  hesitant 
in  operating  in  many  instances.  If  this  continues,  na¬ 
tional  cherry  week  in  1937  will  consist  largely  of  a  still 
hunt  for  cherries  to  sell,  rather  than  the  normal  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  designed  to  cut  down  carry-over 
holdings. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  '‘Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Generally  Firm,  Both  Distributors  and  Consumers 
Stocking  Up — Western  Buyers  Depending  on  Eastern  Producers 
For  Supplies — Practically  All  Commodity  Prices 
Advancing — Robinson- Patman  Bill. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  7,  1936. 

APPY  BIRTHDAY — With  this  issue  you  com¬ 
plete  your  58th  year.  Congratulations  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  order  to  The  Canning  Trade.  Your 
publication,  Mr.  Judge,  just  like  people,  will  not  grow 
old  by  merely  living  a  number  of  years.  People  and 
publications  grow  old  by  deserting  their  ideals  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Trade  has  never  deserted  its  ideals. 


THE  MARKET — The  general  tone  of  all  canned 
foods  with  the  possibile  exception  of  salmon,  continues 
strong.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  price  now  as  it 
is  securing  the  proper  supplies.  Many  canners,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  corn  have  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  market  and  a  similar  condition  prevails 
among  the  green  and  wax  bean  canners. 

It’s  odd  when  you  think  about  it.  This  present  year 
started  out  with  a  handicap,  everyone  thinking  of  over¬ 
production,  large  carry-overs  from  1935  record  packs, 
but  it’s  all  melted  away  as  the  proverbial  snowball  in 
the  hot  place. 

Jobbing  distributors  are  busy,  rolling  up  one  of  the 
largest  volumes  in  many  a  long  year.  Even  consumers 
are  stocking  up,  buying  canned  foods  by  the  case,  stor¬ 
ing  them  away  in  the  pantry  and  in  the  cellar.  All  of 
this  makes  for  an  active,  aggressive  and  advancing 
market. 

TOMATOES — Quite  a  clamor  has  been  noted  lately 
for:  No.  1  tin  tomatoes  and  No.  2Y>  tin  tomatoes,  for 
immediate  shipment,  and  this  demand  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  in  part  from  both  Maryland  and  Indiana. 

Indiana  prospects  are  not  encouraging.  Authorities 
maintain  that  the  State  as  a  whole  cannot  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  this  season  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Canners  generally  have  withdrawn  on  futures,  but  here 
and  there  one  is  found  who  will  confirm:  No.  2  tin 
standard  tomatoes  at  75  cents  factory;  No.  21/0  tin 
standard  tomatoes  at  $1.00  factory.  A  few  No.  2  spots 
are  available  at  77 1/0  cents  Indiana  factory,  but  other 
sizes  and  grades  are  cleaned  up  to  the  last  can. 

CORN — When  it  comes  to  the  Early  and  Yellow 
varieties  in  the  surrounding  States,  it  is  as  near  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  as  ever  was  known.  One  large  Illinois 
canner  is  reported  to  have  already  abandoned  several 
thousand  acres  and  another  has  turned  in  the  mules 
and  hogs  into  his  early  acreage.  Chicago  has  been 
buying  from  the  East,  and  Maryland  has  confirmed  to 
our  local  jobbers:  No.  2  fancy  Whole  Kernel  Golden 
Bantam  at  $1.25 ;  No.  2  fancy  Cream  Style  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  at  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factory,  season  ship¬ 
ment,  etc. 

PEAS — A  broader  and  wider  demand  has  developed. 
No.  2  standard  Wisconsin  No.  5  sieve  sweet  peas  sold 
readily  at  $1.00  factory.  Other  grades  and  varieties 
are  in  daily  call. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — One  or  two  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  canners  are  quoting  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  cut  green  and  extra  standard  cut  wax  at 
$1.00,  factory,  but  the  local  trade  are  not  paying  those 
prices,  preferring  to  wait  it  out  as  they  figure  beans  of 
extra  standard  grade  will  not  be  any  higher  even  if 
the  pack  is  a  light  one. 

APPLESAUCE — No.  2  fancy  New  York  State 
applesauce  has  advanced  to  95  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point,  at  which  basis  heavy  sales  have  been  recorded. 
No.  10  tin  fancy  applesauce  is  practically  cleaned  up. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  Advances  have  oc¬ 
curred  here  and  the  lowest  today  is:  No.  214  standard 
Yellow  Cling  peaches  at  $1,271/^;  No.  214  choice  Yel¬ 
low  Cling  peaches  at  $1.3714;  with  practically  all 
canners  withdrawn  on  the  water  and  pie  grades. 
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SAUER  KRAUT— Registers  another  advance  for 
this  German  food.  No.  2i/>  tins  are  now  quoted  at 
$1.10,  f.  o.  b.  middlewestern  factory  points. 

SALMON — A  little  easiness  has  crept  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  particularly  on  Alaska  Reds.  The  trade  feel 
that  Pinks  and  Chums  will  reflect  this  decline  also. 

SHRIMP — Fall  prices  have  been  named  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  Gulf  canners  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for  No.  1  me¬ 
dium  wet,  to  $1.25  for  No.  1  large.  Business  is  being 
recorded  in  Chicago  at  these  levels. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILI^The  ballyhoo  against 
this  Federal  statute  still  continues.  Beware  of  the 
smoke-screens.  Now  comes  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
AGMA  (American  Grocery  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion)  and  in  an  article,  says  in  part: 

“Thus  higher  prices  to  consumer  variously  esti¬ 
mated  in  trade  circles  as  running  between  10  or 
20  per  cent  appear  inevitable.” 

This  mouthpiece  doesn’t  take  into  consideration  the 
severe  drought  that  has  prevailed  this  year,  but 
charges  the  advances  in  food  to  the  Robinson-Patman 
measure.  It  is  just  another  evidence  of  the  despicable 
tactics  that  the  knockers  have  and  are  continuing  to 
use. 

Remember  that  all  that  was  taken  away  from  the 
monopolistic  buying  groups  were  the  secret  rebates 
that  were  denied  others.  This  law  is  fair  to  all,  it 
plays  no  favorites  and  gives  to  small  business  enter¬ 
prises  their  just  rights  which  have  been  in  the  past 
number  of  years  denied  them. 

Jit  jt 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Fishermen  Balk  at  Prices  Offered — Idle  Canneries 
Await  Agreement — Rough  Weather  Causes  Further 
Delay — Interest  in  Oysters,  Prices  Advance. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  7,  1936. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  canning  season  opened  offi¬ 
cially  in  Alabama  on  August  1,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Sea  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  gave  the  fishermen  and  factorymen  the  “Go 
ahead”  signal,  but  the  fishermen  balked  at  the  price 
offered  them  by  the  canneries  and  the  factories  are 
shut  down  awaiting  a  settlement  of  the  price. 

Whether  this  tie  up  of  operations  will  last  a  few 
days  or  a  month  or  longer,  no  one  knows,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  shrimp  season  is  here  and  no  shrimp 
are  being  canned. 

Last  season,  the  canneries  were  idle  six  weeks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  shrimp  canning  season  on  account 
of  the  fishermen  and  pickers  strike,  and  it  looks  like 
history  is  going  to  repeat  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  it  from  another  angle, 
a  tie  up  of  operations  now  for  two  weeks  may  be  a 
godsend,  because  it  will  give  the  shrimp  a  chance  to 
grow  larger. 


The  conservation  law  prescribes  that  no  shrimp  that 
will  run  more  than  35  to  the  pound  should  be  caught 
and  as  this  season  the  shrimp  seem  to  run  smaller  than 
usual,  it  looks  like  a  vacation  of  two  more  weeks  would 
do  the  shrimp  and  the  industry  a  lot  of  good.  When 
shrimp  are  just  within  the  law  in  size,  there  are  a  good 
many  baby  shrimp  mixed  with  them,  which  are  too 
small  for  any  purpose,  therefore,  they  are  destroyed 
if  caught  in  a  trawl,  whereas  if  the  shrimp  are  left 
undisturbed  in  the  bay  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer, 
every  shrimp  in  the  lot  will  be  of  a  suitable  size  to  can. 
Once  a  shrimp  is  bagged  in  a  net,  it  will  not  live  if  put 
back  overboard. 

The  shrimp  pack  this  year  opened  under  most  ideal 
circumstances,  as  far  as  demand  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  mean  very  much  to  the  canners, 
because  it  looks  like  shrimp  will  continue  scarce. 

Everybody  wants  shrimp,  but  no  one  has  any  for 
sale.  As  an  illustration  of  how  badly  the  trade  is  need¬ 
ing  canned  shrimp,  the  buyer  of  one  of  the  largest 
retail  grocery  stores  here  told  me  that  he  bought 
canned  shrimp  about  two  months  ago  at  $1.40  per 
dozen  and  that  he  has  been  trying  for  over  a  month 
to  get  some  more,  but  has  not  succeeded. 

The  shrimp  canning  season  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  is  scheduled  to  start  on  August  10,  but 
unless  an  agreement  in  price  is  reached  between  the 
factorymen  and  the  fishermen  in  Alabama  on  or  before 
August  10,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  same  price  will  be 
asked  by  the  fishermen  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
and  the  fishermen  in  those  two  states  will  refuse  to 
go  out  unless  the  price  asked  by  the  union  fishermen  is 
paid  by  the  canpers. 

As  a  further  handicap  to  production,  the  hurricane 
season  is  still  on  and  there  were  two  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  last  week.  One  hit  in  the  Texas  coast  and  the 
other  in  the  Florida  coast.  We  were  fortunate  to  miss 
both  of  them,  but  it  threw  an  awful  scare  into  us,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  squalls  and  strong  winds  in  the  manner 
that  precedes  a  hurricane  and  the  weatherman  issued 
storm  warning  for  Mobile  and  vicinity. 

It  looked  so  much  like  the  storm  was  going  to  hit 
here  that  we  made  preparations  to  weather  it  out. 
Windows  and  doors  were  reinforced;  families  put  in 
supplies  of  groceries  and  provisions;  candles  were 
bought  to  use  when  the  electric  wires  were  blown  down 
and  the  current  shut  off  and  the  boats  were  taken  ten 
to  twenty  miles  up  the  river  and  securely  fastened  to 
trees  in  order  to  withstand  the  blow.  These  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  invariably  affect  us  even  if 
the  hurricane  does  not  hit  here,  because  they  produce 
squalls,  which,  with  strong  winds  and  choppy  seas, 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  fishing  boats  to  work,  hence 
production  of  sea  foods  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
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The  price  of  new  pack  of  shrimp  will  most  likely  be 
held  up  until  the  agreement  of  price  with  the  fishermen 
is  reached. 

OYSTERS — Buyers  are  commencing  to  show  in¬ 
terest  in  canned  oysters  and  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing 
that  they  are. 

The  withdrawal  of  quotations  on  canned  foods  is 
getting  so  general,  that  a  good  advice  to  the  trade  now 
is :  “Buy,  while  buying  is  good.” 

An  advance  in  the  price  of  spot  canned  oysters  has 
taken  place  and  packers  are  offering  four  ounce,  $1.00 
per  dozen ;  five  ounce  at  $1.05  per  dozen ;  eight  ounce 
at  $2,  and  ten  ounce  at  $2.15  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

*  JH 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘*The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Strong  on  All  Items — Revised  Apricot  Prices  Show 
Numerous  Advances — Packing  Peaches  and  .Pears — Peas 
Quoted  Higher — Good  Interest  in  Salmon — Edinger  Heads 
Peach  Control  Committee 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Aug.  7,  1936. 

Active — The  California  canned  food  market  has 
been  setting  a  fast  pace  during  the  week  with 
i  added  strength  in  evidence  in  almost  every  line. 
The  surpluses  on  hand  but  a  few  weeks  ago  have  been 
closely  cleaned  up  in  most  instances  and  new  packs 
have  been  moving  so  freely  that  already  withdrawals 
are  in  order  on  items  usually  in  good  supply  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  It  is  an  active  and  a  firm  market 
and  one  quite  in  contrast  with  that  experienced  earlier 
in  the  year  when  softness  was  the  rule.  Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a  ready  sale  for  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  packed  here  this  season.  Crops  are 
of  fair  size  generally,  with  growing  conditions  highly 
satisfactory. 

APRICOTS — An  interesting  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  bringing  out  of  revised  lists  on  the  part  of 
several  packers  of  apricots.  These  show  numerous  ad¬ 
vances  and  withdrawals  and  reflect  the  strong  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  on  this  fruit.  Some  brought  out 
only  tentative  prices  earlier  in  the  season  and  the  new 
lists  are  in  the  form  of  formal  openings  for  them.  The 
revised  list  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  in¬ 
cludes  withdrawals  on  Del  Monte  brand  whole  peeled 
No.  2I/2S  and  No.  1  tails.  No.  2  tall  halves  peeled  and 
No.  10  halves  peeled,  and  no  No.  2  tall  Standard  halves 
peeled.  Prices  on  all  other  items  in  the  list  have  been 
advanced,  the  new  prices  ranging  from  an  advance  of 
21/i  cents  on  buffet  to  5  cents  on  No.  2V2S,  No.  2s  and 
No.  Is  and  to  as  much  as  75  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  10s. 
Standard  halves  unpeeled  in  the  large  size  have  been 
upped  but  20  cents,  but  the  water  grade  in  halves  un¬ 
peeled  are  now  quoted  at  $4.25,  instead  of  at  $3.50, 
with  the  same  grade  of  peeled  halves  now  offered  at 
$4.75,  instead  of  at  $4.00. 


Recent  estimates  place  the  value  of  the  apricot  crop 
about  a  million  dollars  below  that  of  last  year.  This 
would  place  the  orchard  value  at  around  $7,500,000. 
Low  prices  at  the  opening  of  the  season  cut  deeply 
into  the  returns  of  those  growers  who  took  what  the 
market  offered  at  the  time.  As  the  season  advanced 
better  prices  were  paid  by  canners  and  as  high  as 
$37.50  a  ton  was  paid  for  some  choice  lots  as  the  pack 
approached  an  end.  One  large  grower  in  Tulare 
County,  dissatisfied  with  the  price  offered,  rented  a  can¬ 
nery  and  packed  his  own  fruit,  selling  it  to  chain  store 
organizations  at  a  price  he  said  gave  him  a  return  of 
close  to  $40  a  ton.  The  marked  improvement  in  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  after  much  of  the  pack  had  been  made 
assisted  in  making  this  showing  possible.  The  demand 
for  the  dried  fruit  is  keeping  pace  with  that  for  the 
canned  product,  with  prices  advancing  accordingly. 

PEACHES — Some  opening  prices  on  peaches  have 
made  their  appearance,  now  that  costs  are  known  and 
the  marketing  agreement  plan  is  in  operation.  Pack¬ 
ing  is  under  way  in  all  districts  and  will  soon  be  reach¬ 
ing  a  peak.  None  of  the  larger  packers  have  brought 
out  lists,  as  yet,  but  these  are  expected  shortly.  Those 
that  have  been  brought  out  are  closely  in  step  with 
prices  now.  quoted  for  spot  goods  of  the  1935  pack,  or 
on  the  basis  of  $1.35  for  choice  clings. 

The  packing  of  pears  is  also  getting  under 
way  and  opening  prices  on  this  fruit  are  also  expected 
shortly.  Canners  have  about  completed  the  purchasing 
of  raw  stocks  and  costs  are  now  fairly  well  determined. 
Growers  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  came  out  earlier  in 
the  season  for  a  price  of  $35  a  ton,  directing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  quality  this  season  is  exceptionally 
fine.  Canners,  however,  have  been  able  to  purchase 
fruit  well  below  this  figure.  In  general,  they  have 
been  paying  $30  a  ton  for  river  pears  and  $25  for  Santa 
Clara  Valley  fruit. 

PEAS — West  Coast  pea  prices  have  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  revision  of  late,  with  Standards  generally 
quoted  higher.  In  some  instances,  the  advances  have 
been  considerable.  Utah  packers  are  up  against  some 
stiff  competition  from  the  newly  developed  industry 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  being  handicapped  by  the 
high  freight  rate  to  tidewater.  Despite  the  general 
firm  condition  of  the  canned  foods  market  some  busi¬ 
ness  on  peas  has  been  accepted  of  late  at  slightly  below 
the  general  run  of  quotations. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by  buyers  in 
the  offerings  of  packers  of  Alaska  red  salmon  in  fea¬ 
tured  brands  for  late  August  and  September  delivery 
at  $2.25.  The  Bristol  Bay  pack  has  been  only  of  fair 
size  and  the  new  pack  comes  on  a  market  closely 
cleaned  up.  Pinks  are  steady  at  $1.00,  with  chums 
selling  at  921/2  cents. 

William  Edinger,  manager  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers  Association,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
control  committee  under  the  recently  adopted  cling 
peach  canning  agreement,  with  W.  C.  Jacobsen,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  vice-chairman ;  W. 
S.  Everts,  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  man¬ 
agement  agent,  and  Ray  Wiser,  of  Gridley,  secretary. 
The  committee  consists  of  seven  growers  and  seven 
canners,  with  Mr.  Jacobsen  as  the  fifteenth  member. 
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(Continued  from  i^age  S) 

problem — he  is  now  harassed  and  his  future  jeopar¬ 
dized  by  a  dozen  problems — only  a  plan  that  is  com¬ 
plete  in  its  appreciation  of  all  these  barriers  can  hope 
to  have  any  permanent  success. 

You  class  all  canners  as  “canners”? 

That  is  one  of  the  points  I  hoped  you  would  bring 
up.  No — the  degree  of  variance  between  the  poorest 
canner  and  the  highest  type  is  great — it  is  this  fact 
that  has  defeated  many  well  intentioned  ideas  of  help¬ 
ing  all  of  them  with  one  idea. 

But  you  don’t  prevent  poor  packing? 

That  is  the  canner’s  privilege  in  this  first  degree — 
but  compelling  him  to  identify  every  can  in  such  a  way 
that  anyone  interested  can  identify  him  as  the  packer, 
and  compelling  the  distributing  forces  to  go  right 
through  with  that  identification  to  the  consumer,  will 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  single  quality-improving  in¬ 
fluence  the  industry  can  devise. 

Is  this  in  effect  in  any  food? 

Yes — the  meat  packers  have  an  establishment  num¬ 
ber  registered  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — 
they  have  to  show  it  embossed  in  every  can. 

You  would  expect  some  opposition? 

Certainly — you  cannot  change  any  scheme  of  busi¬ 
ness  without  somebody’s  selfish  interest  being  dis¬ 
turbed — the  canners  themselves  find  it  hard  to  see 
clearly  what  they  are  up  against — so  many  of  them 
still  hope  for  Santa  Claus  to  appear — but  a  start  is  the 
first  thing — start  with  required  identification  on  the 
label  and  on  the  can — other  elements  of  progress  will 
develop. 

Why  don’t  you  go  on  with  the  other  ideas  that 
follow  ? 

Because  talk  is  cheap  and  worth  nothing  without 
well  considered,  courageous  action.  Stick  to  one  prin¬ 
ciple  for  a  beginning  and  if  we  cannot  have  positive 
identification  of  every  can  as  the  first  step,  I  wouldn’t 
recommend  contributing  either  time  or  money  to  any 
effort  for  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  canning 
industry.  It  is  the  first  step. 

So  we  stop  here? 

Yes — you  recall  we  started  with  an  idea  that  the 
canners’  problem  was  “to  so  handle  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  confronting  his  activities  as  to  show  a  profit 
at  their  conclusion”  well — this  is  only  one  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances — not  the  total  of  them  and  believing  this 
to  be  of  supreme  importance  the  others  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  developments  of  this  one. 

You  think  it  is  easy? 

Nothing  worth  while  is  easy — I  consider  it  sound, 
worth  while  and  promising  much  if  carried  out  as  the 
first  step  in  a  complete  plan,  every  detail  of  which  has 
its  individual  obstacles  and  every  detail  of  which  will 
have  its  part  in  a  successful  outcome. 

“That  he  shall  so  handle  all  the  circumstances 
confronting  his  activities  as  to  shotv  a  profit 
at  their  conclusion.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


B^astern 


Central  West  Coast 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

2.76 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

2.80 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.36 

2.50 

2.36 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.35 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

. 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

.47  %. 

.47% 

.90 

.55 

.95 

.60 

1.00 

2.10 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

4.25 

.85 

4..50 

4.25 

.90 

4.50 

3.00 

3.00 

i  i 

:  0  0  : 

No.  10 . ; . 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.90 

.85 

No.  10  . . . 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2. — . 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.35 

3.60 

4.25 

High 


2.86 

2.90 

2.86 

2.60 

1.86 

2.46 

2.70 

2.46 

2.60 

2.20 


4.00 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  1.20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  .  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 62V^  .70 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  . 3.60 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 90 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

CORN — Crcamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


.70 


3.75 

.80 


4.00 


4.00 

.95 

4.25 


.70 


3.75 

.80 


4.00 


4.00 

.95 

4.25 


4.50 

.75 

3.60 


1.00 


1.26  1.40  1.40 

1.60  1.60  1.86 


3.50 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.00 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.36 

Withdrawn 

.80 

1.10 

3.15 

.90 

3.40 


Withdrawn 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 70  .75 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 


Central 
Low  High 


.70  .75 

2.26  2.50 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 85  .85 

No.  10  . „....  4.25  4.25 

Std.,  No.  2 . .60  .75 

No.  10  .  3.25  4.00 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . ...... -  .85  .85 

No.  10  . . . . . .  3.76  3.75 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Fois........................ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....„..„ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s. . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. .  j'  75 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  l'25  i]3j 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  ,95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  ,85  ^95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  .90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4’50  4^75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  .82%  ^85 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.50  ”  4^50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 82  %>  .85 

Soaked,  28  . . 50  . 

10s  .  2.40  . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . 75  .75 

lOs  . 3.50  3.50 


1.70 

1.65 

1.40 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.20 

1.15 

1.16 


1.10 

5.25 

1.05 

6.00 

1.00 

5.00 


1.66 

1.60 

1.30 

1.46 

1.30 

1,15 

1.05 


1.05 

5.00 

1.00 

4.75 

.95 


.50 


1.75 

1.65 

1.60 

1.45 

1.25 

1.40 

1.35 

1.30 

1.25 

1.20 


1.15 

5.50 

1.10 

6.26 

1.10 

5.25 


1.86 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 


1.10 

5.50 

1.05 

5.00 

1.00 


1.00 

.60 


1.35 

1.25 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.06 

1.05 


1.15 

5.26 

1.00 

5.00 

1.05 

4.60 


1.26 

1.16 


1.15 

1.10 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

5.25 

1.00 

5.00 

.95 

4.50 

.95 

.55 

3.00 


1.45 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 


1.20 

6.25 

1.00 

6.25 

1.05 

4.60 


1.35 

1.20 


1.20 

1.20 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

5.25 

1.00 

5.00 

1.00 

4.50 

.96 

.55 

3.20 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  3  . . . . . 

No.  10  .  3.60  3.75 


1.00  1.06  _  _ 

.  3!'26  s’.’fe  4.05 


SAUER  KRAUT 


Std.,  No.  800. 


No.  2%  . 

!„  l"l0 

1.10 

i'.io 

1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

-  3.25 

3.60 

3.60 

3.75 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.95 

1.02  Vi 

No.  2%  . 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

_  4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.05 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack 
No.  2%  . - 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Contlnncd 


CANNED  FRUITS— CoatlB««4 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Centrai 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2^4 _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


Ez.  Std.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2  . — . 75 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . 1.16 

No.  10 _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Std.,  No.  1 . .45 

No.  2  . .70 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  3  . .  . 

No.  10  . 3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . .  .42^ 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 40 

No.  10  .  3.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . . 


.60  .55 

.77%  .80 


No.  2  . . 70  .70 

No.  10  . 2.76  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  .  .75  .80 

No.  2%  . . 1.00  1.10 

No.  10  . 3.50  3.76 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Solid  pack 
.85  .96 

.95  1.16 

1.30  1.40 


3.50 

3.76 

4.00  4.40 

With  puree 

.50 

.66 

.67% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.77% 

1.25 

.90 

.95 

1.30 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.50 

4.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.60 

.40 

.60 

.70 

.70 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  3.25  3.25 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.15  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . . 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red.  Water,  No.  2 _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


West  Coaat 
Low  High 


2.40  2.65 

8.26  8.76 


1.26 

1.36 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

. 

2.80 

2.40 

_ _ 

. 

2.20 

2.25 

1.90 

2.00 

6.00 

6.00 

1.46 

7.00 

7.26 

6.60 

1.60 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

2.15 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2,  Std _ 

No.  10  . . . . 


Canned  Fish 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . .  .62%  . 

No.  1  . .  .62%  . 

No.  800  . 80  .80 

No.  2  . 95  .96 

No.  5  . 3.00  3.00 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo  1.00 

No.  2%  . 1.35  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2%..„ . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2  %....» . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.76  1.85 

1.66  1.66 

1.30  1.40 


1.76 

2.00 

1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.60 

8.60 

4.00 

6.25 

3.50 

8.60 

1.60 

1.66 

1.45 

1.36 

1.10 

1.12% 

4.26 

4.60 

1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . . 

1.66  _ 

6.10  6.10 


HERRING  ROE 

.  1,50 

1.50 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

.  1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz . . . 

. .  2.00 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . . 

.  3.26 

3.25 

y4  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. —  .95 

1.00 

.  1  ns 

1.10 

.  1.90 

2.00 

10  oz.  . . 

.  2.10 

2.15 

Selects,  6  oz... 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  %..„ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . — 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

V4  Oil.  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

■>4  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel  ,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

y4S  . 

I.ight  Meat,  Is . . 

%s  . 

y48  . 


2.10  2.15 

.  1.60 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

l.tiu  l.<  h 

.76  .76 

2.66  2.66 

1.60  1.60 

.92%  .96 

1.76  1.76 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


_  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.00  6.85 

3.86  4.26 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANMERY  SUPPLIES. 


adhesives. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

AOIUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mig.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

The  Svdngs  Co.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

boilers  and  engines,  steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Caiming. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Caimed  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Indiistry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mdiy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MetaL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINESY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cinciimati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Qeaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 
Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIESS,  Canneis. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Ports,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robin's  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lnngsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Haimen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SlLKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  fox  Food  (not  hermetlcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wie. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDBAUUC  COlfVEnilG  EQUIPMEIIT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbua,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Caimon. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chioego. 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague^eUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  (^.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camnridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  hoc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

peeling  machines. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Contlsuous. 

Ayars  Machiive  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINEST. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  ).  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERT. 

Berlin-Oiapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

8TRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MetsL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

TANKS,  Glass  lined.  SteeL 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

WlndmlUs  and  Watw  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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Robins’  Special  Close  Fittins 
Conveyor  Chain 


Enameled  Buckets  and  Pans 
Acid  proof  blue  enamel,  made  of 
heavy  gause  material 


Robins’  Incline  Scalder 
with  or  without  special  length 
inspection  table 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel 
Conveyor  Belt 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 


Baltimore,  Maryland  Stansbury,  VUe-President 

1855.  Inquire  for  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  corn  canning  machinery. 


Robert  A.  Sindall,  President 

Servicing  the  Canning  Industry  since 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  GOO  MIUION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

^^S^BALTIMOR^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


t 


Susceptible  strain  in  the  foreground  has 
succumbed  to  Fusarium  Wilt  while  resistant 
strain  behind  is  flourishing.  Resistant  strains 
are  additionally  desirable  in  that  they  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  standing  up  well  against 
unfavorable  conditions  of  weather  and  soil. 


man’s  strongest  weapon  against  disease 


Asgrow  Alaska 
Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 
Canner’s  Gem 
Green  Admiral 
Yellow  Admiral 
Perfection 
Alderman 
Profusion 
Asgrow  No.  40 
Stratagem 


WILT  RESISTANT  PEAS 


THE  ASGROW  STRAINS 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  bred  —  rio#  just  grown 


romfrH 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 


atiptt,  (EnmiPrttrut 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


